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a good description of thi§ animal under the 


of Buselaphus. His description tra 1 
to Gesner, and may be found ide 7 
work on quadrupeds. Mr. Pennant's’fig 
to be taken from a young or half gr ecim 

“of the female, in which the horns had® rrivec 


at their fullgsize. Mr. Pennant, rae oa is Of} 
opinion, that the animal described by Dr. 
and Mr. Al d, under the title of ae 
- Bubiliis, and which, as befo tioned, “is its 
troduced into the present pu isin reality 
a different species, ich he 
lowing manner, under the title of SenE@AM 
TELOPE, , Ww 

** Antelope with horns almost close at m4 
a little above bending greatly; th 
again towardéthe ends; and recede’from each 
other towards the points, ich bend backwands 
the distance in the middle six in 
above that four inches ; at the *poin 
seventeen inches; circumferenge™ 
eight ; surroun with fifteen 
the ends smo sharp : ” 














clumsy, eigh long 
, t réddish broy 
gene adi 
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1: tail a foot 
hairs, which 
; of a Whole , 
seven feet. Infabits Senegal, where the 
Pench call it La grande Vache brune.” 

to this animal that Mr. Pennant supposes 
s's description in Gesner to refer, as well 
Yoba of Bufton. 


> . 
> ; STRIPED ANTELOPE. 


: «| 
in fntilope Strefisiceros. 4. cornibus spiralibus carinatis subrugosi», 


corpore strigis tranguersis 5 spinali albis, Lin. Syst. Nat. 
Gmel. p. 192. 























With compressed spirally ridged horns 7 | 
sal and transverse lateral stripes. 

‘ \ P. 29509333. ic. 31. 
frepticeros. Aldr. lisule. p. 368. fig. p. 369. = * 
oma, Buff. 12. p. 301. pls 39. f. 1, 2. (the horns) 
ppl. 6. pp. 124.pl. 13. 
d Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 88. 


The striped Antelope is a nativ@f the country 

ut the Cape of Go6éd Hope, where it is said to 
ed does. It is one of the lar ger kinds of 
plopes, measuring near nine feet in length, 
yefour feet high. Its colour is a rufous- 

ace brown marke d by two white 


g fro Boe of the eye, 
Hees top of the 
blac v; 





















chi same colour 1 per p 
of the neck : the lower part ae back is mark 

by a white ‘i from y proéted several 
othefs, each a an ; down, the sid 
of the animal, three or of them ‘Mine ov. 
the upper part of the thighs: along the top of t 
neck and back runs a kind of loose mane o : 
of hair of greater length than on other pails 
a much longer one proceeds from tHe 
the breast: the tail somewhat resembl 
an ass, and is terminated by long floeky hairs: 
the horns are of a slightly compressed form, and 
are marked in a singular manner by a strong 
prominent spiral ridge, running in a Very obli 
a from the base to the point: their su 
is naturally somewhat roughish, but those which 
are generally seen in Museums appear to ha 
been rubbed or smoothed, so as to app 
polished surface: they are nearly four 
and are very close at their bases, and about 
feet and a half distant at the tips. The {ental 
this species is said by Mr. Pennant to be d 
of horns, buf®Dr. Pallas affirms that it is horned 
like the male. The number of white stripes in 
this animal seems to vary. In that figured in 
work of Mr. Schreber there are only four stri 
on each side tlie body; while in 
nant are nine: two white stripes 
side the check in the former nae 
latter are merely agfew i interrup 
lower or secondary stripe : in 
in his description ¢ theaninal, 3 
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336 COM (ON ‘ 
considerably both 


ud observed b strips toy 
ifferent skins. 
. nature, 
orster - 


in number and Aigposition 
WPhese animals are’o ext 
pd leap with extrao 
sures us Wat he thenreclear a fence 


of ten feet high. © They are said to be pretty 
asily'tamed. One was brought from the Cape 
of Gobd Hope inthe year 1766, and deposited in 


the menag erie of the Prinee of Orange, 
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COMMON ANTELOPE, 


tops CePeame MF corniius spiratibus, teretibus annulatis, 
corpore fulcescente obumbrato, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. pagrg2. 
_'Tawny-brown Antelope, white beneath, with round, lyrated, 
©) and annulated Horns. 
Capra Gervicapra, C. cornibus teretibus dimidiato-annulatis, 
= Lin. Syst. Nats p. 96. 
Africana, y. Antilope. Charlet. Exerc. P “67. Raj. 
» Quadr. p 79.1. 4. Grew. Mus. p. 240. 
Mmon Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. pe 89. 
‘= 
* OF this numerous tribe there is Perhaps no spe- 
ciesmore truly elegant in its appearance than the 
or. whith is a native.ot many parts of Africa, 
Badia It is particularly frequent in 
neral size is somewhat smaller 
Dilowelites nda its colour is a red- 
| aboyeyvand white below; the 
imbs are w and on the head, 
es of the limbs, the hair is darker 


: es of the eyes are: 
rf ® 








COMMON ANTELOPE. 






male & yemale, 









NTELO 










white, and this colour is generally 
a white spot or patch on each side the forehead 
the muzzle is black: the horns are of a peculiarly 
beautiful form, having a double flexure, ‘first in- 
wards, and again outwards® their coe is black 
and they are very elegantly and distinctly mark 
throughout almost their whole length, by 
rous prominent rings: their general le 
about fourteen inches, and they are dboutys 
inches distant frombeach other at the tip 7 
In Barbary this species seems to be somewhat 
larger than in India. Dr. Pallas has described 
and figured a specimen of this latter race, e 
of which were brought rom Bengal into Holland” ; 
where they lived several years, and even produc 
young. He informs us that they are about three » 
years in arriving at their full growth and perfee-_ 5, 
tion, and that the females are principally Ky 
guished by their want of horns, and by a 
band or stripe on the flanks: the tail is black ~ 
above and white below. Though this speciesis 
one of the most common of the Antelopes, yet its™ 
particular habits and history in its state of natural 
wildness seem still but impertectly known. ow? 
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GAMBIAN ANTELOPE. 














Antilope Lerwia. 4. cornibus recurvis rugosis, corpore rufes- 
cente, nucha barbata, Lim, Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 182. > . 
Rufous Antelope; with t pe of the neck bearded, and re- 
ved wrinkled horns. 
ob, Buff. 12. p. 210, 267. t. 32. f. 2. 
ian Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 104, Ns 50. 


: eeifis a species not very. distinctly under- 
Soil r. Pennant characterises it thus: ‘‘ Horns 
thirteen inches long ; five inches and a half round 
at “me bottom ; pretty close at the base and points; 
eres in the middle ; surrounded with eight 

ne rings ; ; smooth at their upper part.” Mr. 
‘em ennant, in his synonyms annexed, quotes the 


species slightly mentioned by Buffon under the 





‘s 


s _title of Kob, which he says is about the size of a 


aks deer, and has horns not more than a foot 
1 with eight or nine rings, and bearing 
“va Berea resemblance to those of the Gazelle and 
; but that the form of the head is difterent, 
a ete being longer, and there being no pits 
“under the eyes.. The head figured in Mr. Pen- 
be | History of Quadrupeds seems freatly to re- 
esthat of the Sevega/ Antelope, or supposed 
= ie of the Bubalis. It is said to occur chiefly 
ars 
and Sev 
¥ 













) of Africa, about the rivers Gambia 






SAIGA. 
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- ; 
Antilope Saiga. Breornibia distantibue ati 
F cartilagineo ventricoso. Nat. Cn a5. 
Yellowish- -grey Antelope, wit! t, ren 
and annulated horns. ‘ 
Capra Tatarica. C’. cornibus teretibus rectiusculis — 
latis apice diaphanis, gula imberbi. Lin’ Syst. Nat & 
Colus. Gesn. Quadr. p. 893. we * 
Snbac, Addr, bi 63. «*) s » 
Saiga. Buff. ‘a pleas. f. 1. (the horns) 


Scythian Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. ¥ 
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Tue Saiga, or Scythia ntelopen is an i in! 
tant, according to Dr. P and i 
of all the deserts from the 
Dnieper to the river Irtis, t not beyond no 
is it ever seen to the north of 54 or 55 degree 
latit Itis therefore found in ‘Polat 
davi Piece Mount ‘Caycasus, and t Isp 
sea, as well as in the dreary open le rts of § 
beria, where salt-springs abound, feeding ongt 
salt, acrid, and aromatic plants of those countr 
It is about the size of a common or Fallow | 
and is of @@Uull yellowish ezcy abyre, dL whi 
beneath, and along the back runs a dis y ~ 
It is distinguished from all the rest of the 4 Anté 
lopes by the remarkable colour of its horr 
are of a pale yellow*, and semitrang 


are strongly ee for 4 : 
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the bas in stand in gece 
‘position : hey are distant at the 

hive three curvatures, the last of which 
ze e head is rather large ; themose 
. and divided tonfatu.” 

all furrow: the neck is slender, 


Bivin t about the throat: the knees-are 
ed with tufts of hair, and the tail is about 


c a ng, naked below, but covered above 
phe hairs ending in 
animal Be been ean by Grant and 


er, and Pals 













€ are pr ial indebted 
te kn ge of i its nature and man- 

ners ecg that the Saigas are of a mi- 
gratory disposition, cting during the autumn 
into flocks of some*thousands, and retiring into 
ie thern deserts, and in the. spring dividing 
emselves» into) small, flocks, and xetufning 
orthward, at the same time that the wandering 
sof Te 's change their quarters. The fe- 











3 £0.) ng the whole winter, and bring 
in deserts in May, producing 
prey joung at avbirth, which is @Bwered with 


ng fleece, ‘like that of a new-fallen 

" b; ». t o —* flock of Saigas seldom lies 
Jo. allat on e always acting as a kind 
and being’ relieved in their turn by 


they preserve, selves from 
of wolves an ters. They 


ah as easily to outstrip the 


us te ; . 
os eo bu “Sei . os a eee 
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AIGA 


? 
of time in this ma Aner witho 
take breath. It is said, that i 
instantly fall down, without : 
being entirely di throug 
In their flight they appear to inc 
and their course is so rapid that” 
seem to touch the ground with their 
taken young they may be me 

caught at full ag 
refuse all kind of 

These animals are 
flesh, horns, and skins 
excellent for gloves, b 
careful to approach the 1 agi 
the animals should perceive 
they also avoid putting on othe 
or any colours Bie Bhan a their no 
They are both shot a n-with dg 
sometimes by.a species le*, trai 
kind of falconry. ; 

No animal is more subject to) 
than this, but their remarkable col6 
parency willgalways point out he Dec 
females, like many others of his tribe, e, are dl 
tute of horns. Specimens of ‘Saigad 
times been seen with three a D 
vith only one. 


fas Peet 
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Ries lyratis, corpore rufescente 
Syst. Nat. Gmel, p. 186. 


neath, with lyrated, yellowish annu- 
s, and prominent throat. 


= 9h Sumatra pepe hydrophobos, &c, Messerschm. 
mop. 1. a ce *. 


Op oe 
Hils.is" .. Species 9 ie to abound in 
; on ) F the deserts*between Tibet 


buntry of the Mongol 
i ncipally” the dry and 
those regions, and feed- 
n the finer 2 hore aromatic plants. The 
this.an nal is about four feet and a half, 
0 OUly ‘in summer, tawny above -and white 
: mn wint a whitish cast on all 
far thicker and longer 
season. The horns, like those of 
ythian Antelope, are of a yellow 
se; yand afe annulated almost to 
about nine inch@sJong, have a 
and diverge considerably at 
the points bend towards 
“is rather thick; the nose 
all and; pointed ; but one o1 

animal is’ a large protu- 
hich is said to be 


dhs. 


De, whitish 

















































extremely swift ari 
disposition. It is ontabig see 
are observed to be much langer « or 
in winter than in sum 

averse to water, that jt Be oo 
save its life, when driven by dogs te 
ariver. If taken young, it may be easily 
Its flesh is much esteemed as a foodyand" 


are in great request among: the 
rious purposes. ghe female has no bras! 





GULDENSTED’S 






Antilope Subgutturosa. A. o 


scente. lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p- "86 
t, 270. B. 
Grey-brown Antelope, white beneath, with | 
tumid throat. 
Guildenstedt’s Antelope. Peanant Quadr. 1. p. 97. 
Li 


Tuts species was first describee . Gul- 
densted, igh Petersburgh Transactions, Hg 
informs us that it is found iff ersia, be im 
Caspian it the Black seas ; that its ee ge 












a gregarious nature, and teeds aie 
Artemisia Pontica, or Pontie We 
hota are about thirteen inches long 


and space surroun the tail, 


ns. + Se 















On the fore part of the 
nce, but not so large as in the 
~The flesh of this animal is 
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SPRINGER... 2 


; iB | 
8, subtus alba, fascia 
e- caudam spent 


=e" 
tion collected: by 
utiful species, that 
ion in his hak aa 












forma 


ne With the face, cheeks, nose, chin, 
; part of the under side of the neck, 
d line passes from the base of dich 
and beyond the,eyes to the corner of the 
th: horns slender, half way, twice 
ed; ears very long, “dusky whole upper 
P ne Mg - of the some, as ate 
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SPRINGER ANTELOPE. 


SPRINGER. 345, 
which runs down part of the shoulders :” tail, 
reaches to the first joint of the ‘leg ; the upper 
part is white, the lower black, an furnished with 
jong hair; the under side appears nearly naked : 
buttocks white; and from the tail | halfway 
the back is a stripe of white, expansible at | 
sure. 

‘* This elegant species weighs about fifty pounds, 
and is rather less than a Roebuck: inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope: called there the Spring- 
Bock, trom the prodigious leaps it takes on the 
sight of any body. When alarmed it has the 
power of expanding the white space about tlie tail 
into the form of a circle, which returns to its 
linear form when the animal is tranquil. They 
migrate annually from the interior parts im small 
herds, and continue in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape for two or three months; then join 
companies, and go off in troops consisting of 
many thousands, covering the great plains for 
several hours in their passage. Are attended in 
their migrations by numbers of lions, hyenas, 
and other wild beasts, which make great destrue- 
tion among them. Are excellent eating, and, 
with other Antelopes, : are the venison of the Cape. - 
Mr. Masson informs us, that they also make pe- 
riodical migrations, in seven or cight years, in 
herds of many hundred thousands, trom the north, 
as he supposes, from the interior parts of Terra de 
Natal. They are compelled to it by the exces- 
sive drought which happens in that region, 
som ee does not fall a drop of rain 


> 









ie . apitamell 
SPRINGER. 

‘ee or three years. These animals, in their course, 
esolate Caffraria, spreading over the whole coun- 
try, and not I¢aving a blade of grass. Lions at- 
tend them: where one of those beasts of prey are, 

We is known by the vast void visible in the 

st of the timorous herd. On its approach to 

the Cape, it is observed that the avant guard is 
very fat, the centre less so, and the rear guard al- 

most'starved, being reduced to live on the roots 
' of the plants devoured by those which went be- 
fore; but on their return they become the avant 
guard, and thrive in their turn on the renewed 
vegetation; while the former, now changed into 
the rearguard, are famished by being compel- 
led to take up with the leayings of the others. 
These animals are quite fearless, when assembled 
in such mighty armies, nor can a man pass through 
unless he compels them to give way with a whip 
or a stick. When taken young they are easily do- 
mesticated: the males are very wanton, and are 
apt to butt at strangers with their horns.” 

The expansile white part on the end of ‘the 
back of this animal is a highly singular circum- 
stance. It is formed by a duplicature of the skin 
in that part, the inside and edges being milk 
white ; when the animal is at rest, the edges alone 
appear, resembling a white stripe, but when alarm- 
ed, or in motion, the cavity, or white intermediate 
space, appeays in form of a large oval patch ot 
that,colour. 
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RITBOCK., 






4 5 se > . ~ . . | 

Ritbock, Alam. Suppl. Buf s. ph 2g. co 
“~~ Buff. Suppl. 6, p. 187. jiloa3, 24. 

Ritbock. ~ Pennant Quadr, 1. p. 87, ; : 


Tue Ritbock, or Rutrebock, so na 
chiefly. frequenting reedy “places, ” 
scribed” y Mr. Allamand, to whom Dain 
was sent by Captain’ Gordon. . Mr. “ Allamand ij 
forms us, that its size is thatof a Roebuck, z 
its colour a very elegant pale grey, with the ry 
throat, belly, hips, aid insides of the limbs, white, 
but without any dusky line of separation along 
the sides of the body, as in many other ‘Ante! 
The horns are black, glossy, slightly annu 
for about half their length, and are a 
foot three inches long, bent slightly { 
and Pua = ae ears are very long, 


near the b spot : the tal j is, 
eleven ae te ' co 

white hairs: ‘the eyes. are black and 
with sinuses beneathi) Mr. adds, that 
he received another specimi resembled — 


the former entirely as to the homis, _ 
in colour, bei of a reddish = if , 
a g 
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Ritbock res in colour, but has 
' no *horns, aiid is pe aller. Mr. Allamand 


j farther informs usy@that this ja is called by 
the dei vin, é, ci, @, each 8 e being pro- 






unéed with a kind of lacking of the tongue, 
“ag easily deseribed or imitated by an European. 
The Ritbocks are chiefly found about a hundred 
Igaguegsto the north of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in - among reeds and sedges in watery 
ney go in small herds, and sometimes 


only iy pairs. 









| 7 , é BOSBOCK. 


| y Poe Sylvatica. d. cornibus sulspiralibus annulatis carinatis, 

e laevibus acutis, corpore supra fusco, postice allo maculato, 
‘npr tissimum albo. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 192. Sparrm. 

ct. . 1780. n. 7.0.7. Schreb. Saeugth. t. 257. B. 

n Antelope, white beneath, the hind part ef the bedy spot~ 

With white ; the horns subspirally keeled and annulated. 

1 Alam. Suppl. Buff. 5. p. 37- 

Buff Suppl. 6. p. 192. pl. 25. 
t Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 86. 













ral form this seems most allied to 
essed Antelope, but i is said to be rather 
Li pecies, it inhabits woods, and 
ata istance above the Cape of Good 
ts colour is a dark brown above, and 
th; the head and neck having some- 
t of a rufous cast, and the thighs are marked 
_ round white spots. The horns ~ 
ten fo thirteeh inches in length, 

, . ° 


- : a 
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° ry am <- = oe ~ 












and are black, and ‘a in Somewhar 
direction, with circular rings. On the top 


neck and a slight appearance of a mane: 
the tail is inches long, and white. The 
female is said to be destitute of horns. The voic 


of the Bosbock resembles the E ar of ad 


CINERFOUS ANTEL ER, 7 


Antilope Eleotragus. 4. cana, sublus nivea, Seis vie 





annulatis. 
Grey Antelope, snow-white beneath, with spirally annulated 
horns. * 


Antelope Eleotragus, Schreb. t. 256. “er 
Cinereous Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 86. =~ * 


Tuts is described by Mr. Penné 
Mr. Schreber’s plates, of which 1 
vel unpublished. 1t appears to be an sega 
cies, and is supposed to be a native oF 2 
The head, hind part and sides of neck, 
shoulders, and thighs, of a most éleg 
ash-colour : ste the neck, breas 
legs, pure whi ‘horns. Ke 
wreaths. Mr. Pennant plac 
‘whose horns incline forwar 
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BARBARY ANTELOPE. 


~ Antilope Dorcas, A. cornibus lyratis, fulvo, subtus 
albo, fascia laterali fusca, Lin, Syst. 1. p. 187. 
wt us-brown Antelope, white beneath, with lateral brown 
, and lyrated horns. 


Capra Dorcas. C cornibus teretibus perfecte annulatis recurvdtis 
tortis. Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 96. 

. Pall. Spic. Zool. 12. 11. 

Buff. 12. p. 201. pl. 23. 

Antelope. Pennant Quadr, 1. p. 92. 








This Species is about half the size of a fallow 
deer: its colour is reddish brown above, and white 
beneath; the two colours being separated by a 
dark or blackish lateral line or stripe: on each 

knee is a tuft of blackish hair: the horns are 
welve incheslong, of a round or cylindric form, 

1 incline first backwards, then bend in the 
_ and lastly, revert forwards at their tips: 
a *a black colour, and are annulated 
th about thirteen rings on the lower part. This 
wed to be the Dorcas of Alian, lib. 
It is a native of Barbary, Egypt, and 
is to be found in large flocks. 












MLAT-HORNED ANTELOPE, 





SS 
e ie 
FLAT-HORNED ANTELOPE. 


Antilope Kevella. 4. cornibus lyratis majusculis compressis, tere 
gore fulvescente, strigis pallidis, fascia laterali nigrescente. # 
Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 187. 4 

aya ene Antelope, white beneath, with ak 
* band, and compressed lyrated horns, 

Le Kevel. Buff. 12. p. 258. pl. 26. 

Flat-horned Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. b g2. 










Tus animal, in its general 
ceedingly resembles the Barbary Antelope 
it might readily pass for a variety of the same spe- 
cies, were it not thatthe horns, instead of being 
round, are flattened sides, and marked 
by somewhat more n us rings. Its size is 
that of a small roebuck, and itis chiefly found ~ 
in Senegal, but is said 0 océur also in Barbaty 
and in Persia. It lives in Targy flocks, and has 
an odor resembling that of musk. = ] 


*. 





ye ate 
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WHITE FACED ANTELOPE, 


: Antilope Pygarga. 4. fuseo-ferruginen, sultusalba, fascia laterali 
| fusca, clunibus albis, cornibus lyratis 
 » Ferruginous-brown Antélope, white beneath, with brown lateral 
band, white rump, and lyrated horns. 
Antilope Pyygarga. A. cornibus lyratis, colle sanguince, tergare 
rufo-canescente, fuscia laterali saturate, clunibus aibis, Lin, 
’ Syste Nat. Gel. p. 187. 
Antilope rgus. Pall. Spic. Zool. 1. 10. and 12. 15. 
White-facéd Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 93- 


So great is the similitude between this species 
and the Flat-horned Antelope, that the chief dif- 
ference appears to consist in size; this being 
larger than a fallow deer. The horns resemble 
those of the animal before mentioned, and are 
sixteen inches long, und about five between tip 
and tip: they are very strongly annulated in the 
male, but said to be nearly smooth in the female : 
the face is white; the cheeks and neck, in the 
living animal, of a bright bay; the back and up- 
per parts of a ferruginous brown; with a dark 
stripe down the back: the belly and rump white, 
as is also, in the Leverian specimen, the lower half 
of the legs: the sides of the body are marked, as 
in many others of this genus, with a dark or 

lackish stripe; “the tail is about seven inches 
long, | a with black. hairs, which extend 
some i s beyond the end. The figure of the 
*Kevel, or Flat-horned Artelope, in the sixth vo- 
lume of the Count de Buffon’s supplement, so 
perfectly represents this species, that it might pass 


1946 






* WNLHOty 


Yeorrnr. a. ~ 


i 
for a very good representation of it; and J 
confess myself to be extremely sceptical as to tht 
supposed specific distinction of this as well as of 
some other Antelopes. 

The specimen preserved in the Leverian Mu- 
seum measures rather more than three feet from, 
the hoofs to the top of the shoulders, and about 
five feet to the top of the horns. 


owe, 


CORINE, 
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Antilope Corinna. 4, cornibus sublyratis rectiusenls tenuibus 
hevigatis, corpore fulvescente subtus albu, fascia laterali capitis 
_fusco-alba, Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 188. Pall. Mise, Zool. 
pe Fe. 10, 

Falvous-brown Antelope, white beneath, with dark lateral band, 
and sublyrated slender suberect smoothish horns. 

Le Corine. Buff. 12. p. 205. pl. 27. 

Corine Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 161. 


Tue Corine is somewhat smaller than a Roc- 
buck, and is a native of Senegal and other parts 
of Africa. Its colour is a pale tawny or ferru- 
ginous brown above, and white-beneath ; the two 
colours, as in many others of this genus, being 
separated on. the sides by a dark line or band: the 
face is marked on each side by a white line, be- 
neath which is another of black: the horns are 
very slender, about six inches long, somewhat 
erect-in their growth, smooth, but surrounded 
with slightly marked wrinkles or circular spaces: ” 
on each knee is a tuft of hair, as in the Kevel and 
Gazelle : the ears are about four inchesand a half 
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long, and the tail about three inches. In disposi- 
| tion and agility it agrees with the Kevel, or Flat- 

horned Antelope, of which it has even been sus- 
pected by Dr. Pallas to be the female. Mr. 
Adanson, in his account of this species communi- 
cated to the Count de Buffon, observes, that the 
wrinkles of the horns, which in this animal supply 
the place of rings in many others, are about six- 
teen, im number, and are very near each other at 
the lower part of the horns, and more distant at the 
upper. He adds, that the hair is short, and close 
set, of a yellow colour on. the back and flanks, 
and white on the belly and insides of the thighs ; 
that the tail is black, and that some individuals 
are irregularly spotted on the body with white. 
The Corine, like the Kevel and Gazelle, is found 
in herds or troops. 





SUMATRAN ANTELOPE, 


Antilope Sumatrensis. 4, atra, cornibus recurvatis, juba inter 
humeros setosa albida. 
Black Antelope, with recurved horns, and whitish bristly mane 
between the shoulders. 
Sumatran Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 2. Addit. p. 321. 
be Cambing Ootan. Marsd. Sumatr. p. 93. 


TupwSumatran Antelope seems to have been 
first mentioned by Mr. Marsden, in his account 
of that island, under the name of Cambing Ootan, 

or Goat of the Woods. A specimen is preserved 
‘in the British Museum, which is about the size of 





BLINK ANTELOPE. 





BLUE Rooke, 
a common goat, but stands considerably “3 | 
on its legs: its colour is an uniform black, but 
each hair, when narrowly examined, is grey to- 

wards the base: on the top of the neck, just above : 
the shoulders, is a patch of whitish, bristly, long, 
~ strait hair, much stronger than the rest, and hay- 
ing somewhat the appearance of a partial mane: 
on each side:the lower jaw is a longitudinal patch 
of yellowish white: the ears are of moderate si 
marked internally with three obscure longitudi 
bands of white, as in some other Antelopes : 
horns aresix inches. , bending slightly bac 
wards, sharp-pointed, black, and annulated n 
half their length with prominent rings%ethe. tai 
about the length of ‘the horns, and sharpish: the 
hoofs rather small, and black: the hair on the 
whole animal is rather harsh, and not lighte® co- « 
loured below or on the ae than on tlie uppet 


parts. 
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BLUE ANTELOPE. 


Antilope Leucophea. © 4. -Cornibns a -Y terctiusculis 
latis, corpore cwrulescente® Lin. SystyNat- Gmiel. 
Blue-grey Antelope, with roundish, arcurated, recurved, annu- 


lated horns. . 
Blue Goat. Kulben's Cape. 2. p. 114. . 
La Gazelle Tzeiran. Buff. Suppl. 6. p. 168. pl. 30. 

Blue Antelope. * Pennant Quadr. 1. ps 74: i 


Turs is aspecies of very coneetltte a size, being 
larger than a fallow deer, and-from the form of > 


iy 
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i“ “BLUE ANTELOPE. 
horns, and the length of its hair, may be said 


P 
. 


to connect, in some degree, the Antelopes with 
the Goats. It seems to have been first described 
by Kolben, in his account of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is said to be found a great way up the 
country to the north of the Cape. It is to Dr. 
Forster and Dr. Pallas, that we owe its more accu- 
rate description and history. Dr. Forster informs 
us, that it is at present by no means uncommon at 
the Cape, and is there known by the name of the 
Blue Goat, on account of its colour, which_is an 
elegant blueish grey, the blue cast being rather the 
effect of reflected light, than any inherent colour, 
Simce it entirely disappears in the dead animal, the 
hair then lying closer than during life, and not re- 
flecting the light. The belly, insides of the legs, 
and tip of the tail, are white; and there is also a 
pretty Jarge white spot beneath each eye: the 
horns are about cighteén or twenty inches long, 


slightly curved backwards, black, smooth, and 


marked with about twenty rings, which are more 
prominent on the inner side than the outer: the 


stail measures about seven inches, and is tipped 


with long hairs. The female is said to be horned 
as well as the male, 
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With hooked Horns. 


GNOU. 


Antilope Gnu. A. cornibus basi antrorsum, versus medium re« 
trorsum versis, corpore ferrugineo, cervice jubata, cauda ex albo 
vinerea, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 189. 

Ferruginous-brown Antelope, with maned neck, whitish tail, 
and horns directed forwards, and then suddenly backwards. 

Bos Gnou. Zimmerm. Journ. Histor.p. §3. 

Le Gnou ou Niou. Buff. Suppl. 6. p. 89. pl. 8, 9. 7 

Gnou Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 70, 


Tue Gnou, or Ox-headed Antelope, is readily 
distinguished by the remarkable form of its horns, 
which are nearly smooth, very strong, pointed, 
projecting forwards to some distance from the 
base, and then pretty suddenly reverting upwards, 
It is a large species, equalling, or exceeding, 
when full grown, the size of a stag*, and is of a 
dull: rufous-brown colour, with very long black 
hairs hanging from the breast: the chin and 


: 


throat are also strongly bearded, and along the © 
top of the neck to some distance down the back 


runs a very strong and somewhat upright mane 
of ash-coloured hair: the head’ is very large; the 
mouth square, the lips covered with short stiff” 


bristles, and from the nose up the forehead runs "hs | 


> a 
| 


* One brought over to Holland, acd described by Mr. Alla- 


Superior to a large Stag. 


V. II. P. 5. 


mand, was about three feet and a half one OF oe 
the tail; but it grows to a far larger size, being equal or 
24 
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kind of oblong square brush of stiff reversed bristles, 
while the hairs of the cheeks are disposed down- 
wards: round the eyes grow seyeral very strong 
white bristles in a radiated manner: the tail some- 
what resembles that of a horse, and is full of hair, 
and of a white colour. The limbs of the Gnou are 
light and elegant, though the form of the head and 
body is thick and heavy: it is said to have only 
one false hoof behind each foot, instead of the usual 
pair: each foot is marked by a blackish or dusky 
bar above the hoof. The Gnou, says Mr. Allamand, 
is a very singular compound of animals; uniting 
the strong head and horns of the Bull, with the 
lightness and skin of the Stag, the beauty of the 
mane, body and tail of the Horse, and the sinus 
lachrymales* of the Antelope. 

The Gnou, says Mr. Pennant, is a fierce and 
dangerous animal, but is sought aftey on account 
of its flesh, which is an excellent kind of venison. 
It is principally found in the country of the Nimi- 
guas, where it lives in large herds. The female is 
said to be horned like the male, and in the young 
animals the horns are quite strait. 

Of this highly singular species a coloured draw- 
ing was sent by the late Lord Bute to the Count 
de Buffon, under the name of Fe/a Heda, or Bos- 

_ Buffel, and another drawing, supposed to be more 


* The sinus lachrymalis, which in this tribe of animals is pecu- 
liarly conspicuous, is that smal] channel or duct situated at the in- 
terior the eye, In the Antelopes it forms a large ex- 
tended fissiire or on the skin, It is alsowery large in some 
ef the Deer tribe ° 


‘ 
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NANGUER 


exact, was communicated by hx Ae Pis- 


ciolini, which latter is engraved in the sixth sup- 
plemental volume. The engraving, however, af- 
terwards published by Mr. Allamand, having been 
executed with great care from the living 7) 









is supposed to be more exact than any other, 
is therefore introduced into the present publi 
tion. 
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Antilope Dama. 4. cornibus 
dorso fasciaque ocwlari fulvis. Lin, 

Dama. Plin, Hist. Nat. VII. c. 53. XI. 

White Antelope, with fulyous back, and rc 
forwards. ; 


Le Nangueur, ou Nanguer. Buf’. 14. p. Figs pl. 34- 
Swift Antelope. Pennant a 1.p. 85. 8 


Tuts is one of the few eg Antelopes 


“supposed to have been k ancients. It, 
is @ mative of Africa, and is believed to be the 
Dama of Pliny. Its colour is rufous or ta 
brown above and white below; the funip and hi 
“part of the back, ‘together withthe thighs and dl 
are also white, and on the fore part of the 
is a large patch of white. It is observed, 

_@ver, to vary somewhat as to colour in nr 
individuals: the horns are round, 
inches long, and bent forwards eh This 










ED ANTELOPE. 


species is said to be one of the swiftest of the 
whole tribe, so as almost to outstrip all pursuit. 
Its measures are thus given by Mr. Pennant, viz. 
** Length three feet eight inches: height two feet 
eight inches.” It is said to be easily tamed, and 
Geprincipaly found in Senegal. 





RED ANTELOPE, 


lope Ridunca, A. cornihus apice aatrorsum recurvis, cor- 
sete rufescente subhirtv. Lin, Syst. Nat. p. 184. 
ed-brown Antelope, with round slightly annulated horns, re- 
curved forwards at the tips. 
Le Nagor. Buff. 12. p. 326. pl. 46. 
Antelope. Pesnant Quadr. 1. p. 86. 


Tur Red Antelope, or Nagor, is much allied to 
the Nanguer, or Dama. It is about the size of a 
Roebuck, and its colour on all parts is an uniform 
reddish brown, palest on the breast and_ belly : 
the horns, which are short, black, smooth, and 
,but slightly marked with a few rings at their base, 
“ae bent forwards at the tips in the same manner, 
though not in so great a degree, as those of the 

guer. A’ preserved specimen of this animal 
occurred among the animals brought by Adanson 
Senegal, and from it the Count de Buffon 

the slight description, and figure, in his 
ee, gage Quadrupeds. The measures of Mons. 

. cimen were as follows, viz. From 
nine early four feet: from the base of the 


_ 
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from the fore feet to the top of 
three inches: from the hind fee 
back, two feet and a half: 
of the belly, ten inches ; and its 
fore to the hind thighs, one foot three® inch 
length of head, nine inches; depth, six; width, | 
funy and a half: horns, five inches . oa i 
long, and one inch and a half broadg tip t 
six inches: length of Cars, five inches : ho 
marked at the base by ome ‘or two smooth ving 
the colour of the whole ‘animal rufous: the hair 
stiff, glossy, and about an inch long; nor'lyi 


very close to the skin. “a 
The Nagor is chiefly found in that prt of se 


negal nearest the isle of Goree. 
a 
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CHAMOIS. + a 


Antilope Rupicapra. 4. cornibus erectis teretibus lavigatis, apice . 


retrorsum uncinatis. Lin, Syst. Nat, Gmel. p. 182. 

Brown ee i smooth upright horns, with the ti 
hooked fo x 
Capra Rupicapra. C, cornibus ew vuncinatis, Lin, 


Nat. p. 95. 
Rupicapra. Plin. Hist. Nat. va. c. 35. XI. ce 37 o—. 
321. fig: p. 319- Aldr. bisule. p. 725+ fig. p. 727. J 
p- 74. t. 27.32. 
Le Chamois. Buff. 12. p. 136. 177; pl. 16, 
Chamois Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 72. 
. 
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THE Chamois is the only species of 
except.the Sai hey is found in Europe. It is 















. 4 qcuanors. 
an inhabitan Alps of Switzerland and Italy, 
«the Pyre uuntains, the island of Crete, 
several reece, and the mountains Cau- 
5 did It is about the size of a com- 
& Goat, is of a deep or dusky rufous-brown 
our, with the cheeks, chin, throat, and belly, 
of a yellowish white: in some individuals the 
che e observed to be of a dusky colour, and 
eadavhite. The horns are upright, slen- 
about eight inches high, and strongly hooked 
wards at the p tips t their colour is black, and 
they are slightly. wrinkled towards the base, but 
ee no appearance of rings or circular elevations, 


ei most.others of this genus. At the base of - 
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at the back part, is said to be a pretty 

bh in the skin, the nature and use of 

which does not seewh to be clearly understood. 

“Whe hair of the Chamois is rather long: the tail 

= like that of a Goat, and of a blackish co- 
Tour both above and below. 

The Chamois is an animal of extremely timid 

Manners,» and while the herd is feeding, one al- 

ys acts as a centinel, and on every alarm gives 

"notice to the rest by a kind of sharp hiss; upon 

a ats the whole herd flies off with the utmost ra- 

. They are said to teed chiefty 1 in the very 

Bn part of the morning, and in the evening. 

chace is a very laborious employment ; 


animals must be approached by surprise, 
- t with rifle-barrelled guns*, In their 


~. #* Pennant, 
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stomachs is often found a spécies of” egragopila, 
or hair-ball, covered with a hard incrustation, 
They are said to be long-lived animals, and to ” 


bring two and sometimes t oung ata time, 
The skin of the Chamois is: grea “cen aly 


fine kind of leather. ‘ 


/ 
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CAPRA. GOAT. 
t 7. Q ae 


—e od 
“ Generic Character. 
Ci va, sursum ver- || Horns hollow, turning up- 
, “4 compressa, sca- |} wards and backwards,com- 
». 5 “opi pressed, rough, almost close 


Ag? at their base. 
| es Primores inferiores || Front-teeth in the lower jaw 
J0CtOn. ah. ~ eight. 


v Lae Canine-teeth, or Tusks, none. 


Chin bearded in the male. 


._ a @BEX. 


. C. cornibus supra nodosis in dorsum reclinatis, gula 





patg alge Nat. p. 95. 
brown whitish beneath, with large knotted horns 


§ cpending over the ba bearded throat. 
: S a , 
Woex. Plin. Hist. Nat. v€. 53. Gesn. Quadr, p, 331. and 


1099. Aldr. bisulc. p. 730. f. p. 732. Jonst, Quadr. t. 75. 
#25. 28. Raj. Quadr. p. 77. a 
inbock. Gesn. Thierb. p. 148. 
ex. Steinbock. Museum Leverianum. Nos 3. p. 105, 107. t. 2. 
uetin. Buff. 12. p. 136. pl. 13. 
‘Goat. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 55. 


9 
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ri. which is the common Ibex or Steinbock 
de te to have been sometimes con- 


the Caucasan Ibex, or next species, 
hich it is much alld. It is allowed both by 


fe -— 
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err, 
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Mr. Pennant and Dr. pun that this, as well as 
the Caucasan Ibex, may have been a stock or 
original from which the common goat is derived ; 
and in confirmation of this idea we may add, that 
in the Journal de Physique, for the year a 
affirmed, that this animal has bred with the 

mon domestic Goat. 

The Ibex is found in several parts of Europe 
and Asia. It inhabits the Carpathia i - 
n@an mountains, various parts of the » mor 
particularly the Rhetian Alps, in the midst 
snow and glacieres. In Asia it occurs on the sume 
mits of the chain of mountains extended from 
Taurus, and continued between eastern Tartary 
and Sileria*, It also inhabits the tract beyond 
the Lena, and in all probability may be a native 
of Kamstchatka. In Arabia it inhabits the pro- 
vince of Hedsjaes, and is there known by the 
name of Baeden. Lastly, it is found in the high 
mountains of the island of Crete, where the Cau- 
casan Ibex has also been discovered. 

It is an animal of great strength and agility, 
and is considerably larger than a common domes- 
tic Goat. Its colour is a deep hoary or greyish 
brown ; much paler or whitish beneath, and on the 
insides of the limbs; the outsides of wn a . 
dusky or blackish on the lower part: the 
of a thick, strong form; the head ra small, 
the eyes large, the horns extremely large and: 
long, so as sometimes to measure three feet in 

¥ 


* Pennant: . 
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366 bo IBEX. 


Jength, and to extéfid the whole length of the 
body: they are of a deep brown colour, and are 

marked on the upper surface with very protube- 

-rant transverse knots or half circles: the legs are 
strong, tlie hoofs short, as is likewise the tail: on 

ifchin is a brown or dusky beard. The female is 

smaller than the male, with smaller horns in pro- 

much less boldly or distinctly knot- 






the animal whose blood was formerly 
considered as a valuable article in the materia 
medica, being celebrated for its supposed power 
of relieving pleuritic and many other complaints. 
OF its wonderful virtues in this way much may be 
found in the works of Gesner and Aldrovandus, 
Tn its general habits or manners the Ibex re- 
sembles the common Goat, but possesses every 
attribute of strength and activity in a degree 
proportioned to its natural state of wildness. It 
delights to climb mountains, and hang upon the 
brinks of precipices, and its chace is in conse- 
quence considered, like that of the Chamois, as in 
thé@highest degree difficult and laborious. It is 
even said, that, when hard pressed, this animal 
will fling itself down a steep precipice, and fall- 
oe its horns, escape unhurt from its pur- 
suets; nor will this appear in the least incredible, 
if we rely on the faith of Monardes, who as- 
sures us that he saw a Caucasan [ber leap from 
the top of a high tower, and, falling on its horns, 
iminediately spring up on its limbs and leap about 
without having received the least apparent injury. 
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The flesh of the young “Tbex is said to be 
good esteem as an article of food. Its period of 
gestation is said to be the same 4s in the common 


goat, viz. five months. om 
te i 


CAUCASAN ILDEX. 
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Capra Aegagrus. C. cornihus carinatis arcuat 
Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 193. Pall. Spic. Zool. 2 
fig. 2,3. S, G. Gmel. it. 3. p. 493- 

Grey-brown Ibex, white beneath, with large, carinated, igh 
wrinkled, bowed horns, and bearded throat, 

Chevre sauvage. Juvernier it. 2. p. 143- 


| 
Steinbock. Kidinger Jagdh. Th. t. 11. .* { 

Caucasan Ibex. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. §7+ 

Tue Caucasan Ibex, which is iippened to " 
the chief real stock or origin of the domestic goat, 
is considerably superior to that animal in size, — 
and its form in some degree resembles that of @ 
stag. Its general colour is a brownish or subfer- 
ruginous grey above, and white beneath; the 
forehead _is nearly black, which colour is con- 
tinued down the back in the form of a list ey. 
stripe: the chin is furnished with a large brownish — 
beard, and the horns, which are very large, an 
bend considerably backwards, are smooth, black, 
sharply ridged on their upper part, an wed 
on the exterior side: they have no rance 
either of knots or rings, but are merely marked 


on the upper suriace by a obscure undula- 
tions, or slight wavy wrin théy are about a 
‘ 
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_ yard in length, and are close at the base, about 2 
foot distant at the middle part, and eight or nine 
inches at the tips. The female is destitute both 
of horns and beard, 

In point of strength and agility this species is 
| at least equal, if not superior, to the common 
Ibex; it inhabits the loftiest, rocky points of 


Mount Caucasus, and particularly the parts about 
he rivers Kuban and Zerek; almost all Asia minor, 








d may probably extend even to India. It is 
aid to abound on the hills of Laur and Chorazan, 
in Persia. Monardes also affirms that it is found 
in Africa, and Mr. Pennant is inclined to believe 
that it may exist in Crefe, and even on the A/ps, 
grounding his idea on a figure in one of the works 
j of Ridinger*, which seems intended for the same 
animal. It has been already observed, under the 
article of the Common Ibex, that Monardes 
assures us, he saw a Caucasan Ibex leap from 
_ ahigh tower, and, falling on its horns, spring up 
without the least injury. In the stomach of this 
animal, as in some of the Antclopes and other 
quadrupeds, is occasionally found a Bezoar. 
* In Dr. Gmelin’s edition of the Systema Nature 
we find a third species of Ibex, under the title of 
Capra Caucasiaca. It specific character is thus 
_ “given, viz. C. cornibus retrorsum et exirorsum ar- 
_ cuatis, @pice denuo introrsum vergentibus, obsolete 
Gag ansice nodosis. This is the kind de- 
scribed by Guldenstedt in the Transactions of the 


; a Entweleiniger thiere, 71, 
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COMMON GOAT. 


Male and Female 
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COMMON GOAT; =| 

sesilieajhot Petersburgh, and which may be 
sidered as differing so slightly from the preceding 
as scarce to demand a specific character. It is 
said to be foundin the schistous cliffs of Caucasus, 
near the origin of the rivers Terek and Oubar.\ 
The horns are much larger than those 
mon goat, and are bowed backwards. | 
of the animal is a ferruginous brown 
or whitish beneath. It is of the size 
goat, but of a thicker or stouter form. 
whole, I cannot but think that Mr. Pennant has 
very properly included this in his deseription of 
the Caucasan Ibex above detailed. 


COMMON GOAT. 


CaprawHircus. C. cornibus carinatis arcuatis, a barbte 


Lin, Syst, Nat. p. 94. 
Goat with bowed carinated horns, commonly caning outwards 
towards the ends. 


Capra. Gesn. Quadr. p. 170.301. f. 392, a 
619. f. p. 635. , Jonst@Quedr. p. 65. t. 26, 27. 
Bouc& Chevre. Buff 5. p. 59. pl. 8, 9. 


Domestic Goat, Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 

Tue reader will observe, that on he supposition 
of the Caucasan Ibex, or Aigagrus, being the ori: 
ginal or stock from which-the 4st gee 
been derived, its Linnean specific cha: 
course, given in the: same words. 

The Goat, in its dntetic state, is found i in 


most every part of the Glo 
tremes of hitatand cold, and 










Bow , counon, oar. 


according to various circumstances. It may 
observed, that the horns have generally a cur- 
vature outwards towards the tips; and it may be 
added, that the animal was entirely unknown to 
e Americans on the discovery of that continent, 
having been introduced by the Europeans. 
le ** The Goat (says Buffon) is superior to the 
heep in sentiment and dexterity. He ap- 
r an spontaneously, and is easily fami- 
He is sensible of caresses, and capable 
of a considerable degree of attachment. He is 
stronger, lighter, more agile, and less timid than 
the sheep. He is a sprightly, capricious, wander- 
' ing, wanton animal. It is with much difficulty 
that he can be confined, and he loves to retire into 
solitude, and to climb, stand, and even sleep, on 
rugged and lofty eminences. He is robust and 
easily nourished, for he eats almost every herb, 
and is injured by very few. His bodily tempera- 
ment, which in all animals has a great influence 
on the natural disposition, is not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the sheep. These two animals, 
whose internal organization is almost entirely 
similar, are nourished, grow, and multiply in the 
same manner ; and their diseases are the same, ex- 
cepting a few, to which the Goat is not subject. 
The Goat fears not, like the sheep, too great a 
degtes, of heat. “He cheerfully exposes himself to 
the sun, and sleeps undef his most ardent rays, 
without being affected with the vertigo or any 
er ineonve y. He is not afraid of rain or 
| Beroems Ment be to feel the effects of severe 
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§ 
by the iriegulsttty of his serine He walk 
stops short, runs, leaps, approaches or retires, 
shews or conceals himself, or flies off, as if actu 
ated by mere Caprice, and without any othe 
cause than what arises from an excentric yivacity | 
of temper. The suppleness of his organs, and 
strength and nervousness of his frente 
sufficient to support the petulance and 
his natural movements. 

** When pastured along with sheep, Goats 
ways take the lead of the flock. They love 
feed separately on the tops of hills, aid prefer the 
most elevated and rugged parts of .mountains. : 
They find suificient nourishnrent in Theathy, ee 
ren, and uncultivated grounds. They do in 
mischief when permitted to go among Corn, " 
come» or young plantations; for they ti 

y the tender bark and young shoots of 

which generally proves fatal to their growth 
They carefully avoid moist ground, marshy mea- 
dows, and rich pastures. They are séldot reared 
in plain countries, where they never thrive, an 
where their flesh is always bad. 5 

The Count de Buffon’ adds, that 

is more wholesome, and better than abe 
Sheep: that itis used as a medici : 
easily, and mak cre good pail & it, 
contains only a tee 
‘should never be trom it, and cia 


, females allow allow themselves a 
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_ After this excellent description of the general 
hanners of the Goat, the Count de Buffon affords 
curious example either/of philosophical negli- 

gence, or of singular credulity ; since he gravely 
4 hat this animal is subject, like the cow! 
ked by the Viper, and still more by the 

| the Goatsucker !!! It is astonishing 

bMons. Sonnini, in his editionsof the Count’s 
Natural Binsee: has not taken care to contradict 
e this absurdity. He has, however, given us a cu- 
rious, instance of the readiness with which the 
Goat pe itself to be sucked by animals of a 
different d, and far larger than itself; since 
h urés us, that ‘he saw, in the year 1780, a 
fi hich had lost it mother, thus nourished by 
which, during the process, was placed,on 


‘— sey” chiri 
be “a in order that the foal might suck with 






r convenience. The foal followed its nurse 
to pai as it would have done its parent, and 
was att with the greatest care by the Goat, 
ich al called it back by her bleatings, 
it wa Pe Pomepictance from her. ‘ ; 

u 


lour of the domestic Goat is vario 
lack, brown, whitg, orspotted.. Mr. 
* Pennant informs us, that those of Wales are com- 
ae ee in size, strength, 
tte of other moun- 
linous countries; the of F and the 
Dai sexy. shor -hsce, ish, and 4 
- ° ‘? 


* ' 































enallshortta ; 


on the con seen three feet two 
inches lon te feet from tip to tip. Th 
flesh is of inhabitants of tha 


country, and a ds t a cheap and plentiful” 
provision in thewinter ths, when the Bids are. 


brought to market: the hainches 
and salted, and used as a,stbstitute 
The skin of theygoat is peculiarlyywell a 
the glove madibbetare espebialy th 
kid; and.as it, takes a dye better tha 
skin, it was- formerly much us 
the houses of people of fortu 
of the richest colours, and when 
namented with gold and sily 
and superb furniture.” » 
The smell of the Goat is Biter 
ingDuring the months of Septembé 










odor, ‘whieh, though as strong as) . fa 
may®perhaps be conducive to the pre 





y distempérs, and to cure 
FP ones t. Horses are te 
keep @ hegoak in* their stud 
Goat goes with young “% mo Shere, and a fn 
to the latter end of Tene e 4 
or Se os tile 
* Renn, Brit, Zool 26 Brit. Zool. = 


freshed with it; on which account 
dsr stables 
and brings forth + ee 
V. 11, Be 1s, aii 25 





g 
ties of the domestic Goat. 


SYRI coat my : 
i RRR C. ih auribus, pendulis, gula 


. Syst. Nat. p. 95. 
( julous ears, and horns reclined backwards, 
Sy: Peat Quad. 1. p. 63- 





Tats vet is common in many parts of the 
ant is. by the great length 

of the ears, wiih are, pendulous, like those of a 
times reach so low as to be 

s animal while feeding ; for 

@ custom to crop them, or to 
imal may feed with greater 
ey however, i is denied by Mons. 
assures us that the ears of this Goat 











"never r low as the ground, and are never 
cnt. general colour is a réddish brown, 
and ns are short and black. This is the 
. common Goat of Aleppo, the_ inhabitants of 


es it suppliesawith milk. The same is the case 
Naa where these Goats are driven in smiail 

, every morning, through the different quar- 

‘of the city, and every one sees takeit from 


theme avy eS that he wants. 


eo 


5 ere ; 
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- Ny 
. Se wh RAND 
akin DRG) 





ANGORA GOAT. 


tet Santi Lonsdon Publish by CKewrrley Fleet Street, 


. ea | 










Goat vith veryl 


Turs is by far the most ‘ile 0 ’ 
rieties of the Goat, dnd is. ayaittive,o 
small district in Asia Minor, not oe Smyrn 
and remarkable for producing a pe liar race 
Goats, Sheep, Cats, Rabbets, &e hair of 
uncommon length and fineness. . 

The Goat of J Angora is generally of a bee 
milk-white colour, short 
sptéading, spirally twisted 
hair on: the whole hody disposed 
spiral ringlets: the ears are ania and the 
horlis of the female, instead of divaricating, as in” 
the male,*turn backwards, and are much eer 
in propertion. Its from the hair: 
that the “finest camletsp &c. are 
order to preserve this beautifiiiigh 
dition, the goatherds of Anger? 
careful of their flocs, washing 
them with the pease iliaaer and 


mgt 

























Mpegs. p. 154-9. 18,19 
ennaait Quadr. 1. p. 63. 


= . 
Tuts is a Very small or dwarf variety, found in 
ome parts of Africa: it has rough hair, and ex- 


oe, orns, very thick, triafigular, and 
lying’ close to the head : in the female they are 


sti sh er, and ir on the body is smooth. 
r seems m tertained an erroneous 

re a sMtountry of this variety, 
: yi Wx it an bith a animal. 


w HIDAW GOAT, 


a 


. 
© 3 Reversa, ¢ cornibus enectis apice recurcis. in. Syst. 


HOMBS, recurved at the tips. 
de Inde. Buff. 12. p. 154 186. pl. 20, 21. 


Africa, 


> 
iety, found i 
ished ng short 


















ther pues a the 
bending somewhat outwards 
elegant manner at the tips: S 
silky, and. ole animal 
blance to asmall Angora Goat. 
it as considerably larger than the: : 
suring two < nine*inches in leng! 
other was 6 y twenty- -four deaches long 
variety is represented in- thé present | 
seems to be the kind aiereige by M 
in his Travels, as common in eiparts 
and which he says has long, thick, sot, ne 
hair, and slender handsomely-turned hofhs. 





















ved 
. 
CAPRICORN GOAT. | a . * 

Capra Capricornus. C. cornibus brevi 

ad latera annulatis, Lin. Syst. Nat, 
Goat with short horns turning forwards oT 

latedion thé sides. S 
Le Gapricorne. Buff, . oa 5 


Tus variety,~ 
from a ske 
royal cabinet at Pari 
of Afrigas In tl 
bones, 


hee > — -* * i 








which there 
the com- 


» tubercles, 


mon Goat.have but on “and 1 
vies the icorne have but one ridge, 
ti = and_tho gly they want the 
les, they rugosities, Which are larger 


han those of a he-goat. These dii Braces, adds 

















F Meson to indicate an intetimediate race 
: ild and domestic goat; and, be- 

s, the hor of the Capricorne are shiort and 

t the poi e those of the Chamois ; 


hs th bysame | e ¢ compressed and ringed : 
ce. they at once of the he%goat, the 
Wild Goat, and the Chamois. 
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ARGC 





























both i 
etyp Goats. 
rgali, or Wil ecp inhabitant of 
* mountainous regions, and is chiefly 
und’in the Alpine patts of <i It was ob- 
. served by Dr. Pallas throughout'the vast chain ‘of 
_ mountains extending through the middle of that 
2 mes Faster Sea. In Kamtschatka 
- i it occurs also in Barbary, in the 
ountains of Greece, and in the islands of Cor- 
iga and Sardinia; differing merely inca few slight 


pa od, colour and ape actbrding to its 







ris a greyish ferruginots 
eneath: théface’ is 
: 1 shoulder is often 
ad usky spot or patch ; the legs, at least 
ropean, kind, are commonly aa, the 
agly resembles that of a Ram; _but the 
in proportion: the neck more 
body darge ; the limbs slender, but 
a Rd short, being hardly more 
e$ in gna: the horns, in the 
Westone large, 
an the . ee WAhd close at 
base, rising first saa a then’ bending 
1, and, Pa Phy a8"in_the common 
: é body «i Sa! instead of 
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winter the face,igall se if, art about! 


tip of the n white the bac 
a more ferru 
summer is cl 


de hait, which tt 
of ad eer, 
somewhat rough, eat ‘and a little os 3 co 
sisting of a kind of wool intermixed with hair, 
and concealing at its roots a fine white woolly — 
down: the hair about the neck an 


well’as under the throat, is sg ge 
than on other parts. The female iferi 

size to the male, and, has smaller and less curved 
horns, 


In Siberia the Areal is chiefly seen. the tops 
of the highest motntains oo to the sun, and 
free from woods. ‘The anima 8 geperally. OG f 


small flocks : ‘they produce their. young “in > 
middle of March, ¢ onewand s ometi 
two, at a birth. e you vhen f : are 


covered with a soft, grey, or eece, ch 
gradually changes into a towatds the end of 


summer, SJ 


from’ Nie autumn the angled in the 
little vallies a a the ca region 
mountains, On thé young of ge Aine 
plants, and ¥. said to. Md ery fat. 
oPher veettites sc rand les assand © 
er vege are fond of frequenti ng 


spots of a sli nature, and will eXcavate 


ground in s order,to get at the sa alt.’ 


st ned the old males grow to a vastygiz es” 
ound Saat 3 
d yong veigt ing 
— -« 3 ng 
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Rae af 



























Robruquis, a travell i the hist er : 
_ that he had seen as 
he c ae hardly lift 


Tartars te great rigs g-cupe of 
Shem A more modern ffaveller asserted, that 
young foxes occasionally she elves in 
are‘here and there found in the deserts. 
Argall is a very timid animalwapd When 
y p d, does not run ‘in a directly pro- 
essive course, but obliquely, send ‘side, 
ithe manner of other sh 1eep, ascendin g the rocky 
: ad atains@With great the wild 
B going oyer dan- 


eous passes with 




























=, 
i 
ficu — is an impo wre with 


0 Pe of the tics, since gh ail 


: mber of necessary Se 4 being 

a ; vi for cldathi and the. : nee 
: 18 pyerne nate of the. 

_ mo part Siary cater’ 

> ‘orsica the Argal 


Mujfro; where it is so 

; ' , but if shot by the-h ié in wait 
fo it among tea anes i e young » 
‘Gc en, however, whic 
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’ a LI. P 
Mouflon a we Marke = ‘he 
Asiatic kind. P | 
Fro ax nit will“sufficient 


appear th & 


d by no m it 
seemingly less ani ich we ee in qe. 
state of confinément and’artificial life ; but.in the 7 

























highest degree active and vigorous. It is. si 

posed to live about fourteen years. » ae | 
It is eae that Linnzus, ' F 

edition 0 Ss a Nature, place§ this antmal | 


astead of Ovis ; pestle cal 


in the gen pariig ra~ 


ha mis 
allied, thatthe lit of sepraiga 7 
discove ble. vi 














Ey mat i 
ce We ese igure oF 
ae: + 

ther to f P 


the Goat racell 
s 


ie ine 


ae K 2. 
Om oy 


Tris anim , a dle m vaniery gf i 
gali the tray 








racter a viv n bygMr. ps. a aot - 
Synopsis ss E raped il $ He’ 
Capra. 


“wi ert. 


47> , 48: wade Quadr.. p. 12. 925.9 


a 7°. Jonst. Quadr, p. 54. t. 22. » 
& Belier. ope Iepl. i, 2. © 
a, Mai 
Tuts anima isto te ally knos 
ticular d scri n OF Orin and 1 
comes nnecessary 
ters are, tha 
that the 
is mab 
which are so 


og: ae he m iT 


rieties. 

The d 
woolly State ex! 
ar A in Ey 



























mat Fees proper oF | eis mixed 
ith the English ee i cloth. 
and,” says Mre ant, ‘once the envy 


‘of Europe, for its vast “gommerce in the produc- 
tions of this creature, now begins to be rivalled by 

| hers, s, through the neglect, the luxury, and the 
orereat ity of our manufacturers.” Of the 
lish p, those bred in Bincolushire and the 
northern unties are most remarkable. for their 
ize, e, and the quantity of Wool which they bear. 
In « arts of _ tn they are » generally 
m. let 5 and in 3, of Wales and Scot- 

ud a every wi tv wan be superfluous in 
Tk’o oe 





ure, , to dwell much on the his- 
& ofthe domestic s Shee». It is 
d, simple, and hgripicss anim: al: 


Ss W ‘i catia by Mr. a 
as te Thoughne talen 












Rach naturalist.” 
Hen. cme ed by 


ape tl 
ew 
woice FoF shephéfd or his 

untains where 


t con- 
om pe the aid of 


a different mode 
In these si s, a Ram or a 


‘eas tack a sgele dy dog, and often 
> Longe anger is more 
a ae “to the collected 





es réature Ae 


peep,” say M 
2 ny. ‘tremble ‘at t 



























y e 
: re EEP, ; 
ve floc Ontauch Geer si 

vy 


oe n 
ii ihthe eenathe while th 
males fake the remosb Fanks, heepingyiios : 


youn 
each other. ons an ape front is 2 ARSE nted On, 


























out danger of ashncies to the gait 
this manner they wait with firmiesgthe appigoae 
of the enemy; nor does their oy ail Che 
in the moment of attack; for wher 
sor sdvangi withima few yards offthe line, 
Rams dart nt with such imp 
as to lay him dead attheir feet, unless he 
himself’ by timely flight. Against the Jattai 
single dogs or foxes, when in this situatior 
are perfectly secure. A Ram, regardless of 
ger, will often engage a Bull; afd hised 
bei uch harder than that of any other ay 
“he . fails to conquer ; for the Bull bytow 
ing his head, reecives the stroke of the Ram 
tween hisseyes, which usually bring cs him to the ‘ 
ground.” * 
Of all the dotniftic animals, none is so cgi 
to various disorders as the Sheep. Of these ongad * 
the most extraordinary, as well as the most ti 
is owing to vast has worms of the 
Fasciola, which’ are found in the fi 
bladder. They are of ® flat tor, OF a 
shape, with slightly pointed extremities, an 
a gencral resembigr ce to the se Soothe 


ae" 
+ | = e. .*4.85 























Juan -nogne SHEEP. 
e principal varieties of the Sheep are » the fol- 


a 


CRETA N SHEEP. 


Ovis Strepsciceros. O. rectis carinatis fleruoso-spiralibus,, Lin. 
© Syst. Nat. p. 98. 

* Sh ith upright, carinated,’spirally contorted horns, 

iceros, in. Hist, Nat. 11. ¢. 37+ 


HIS variety is principally found in the island 
of Crete, andvis kept in several deg ts of Europe for 
the singularity of its appear ce; the horns being 
ery Jarge, long, and twi in ‘the manner of a 
ew: those of the male are upright; those of the 


eat right angles to the head. This animal 


ed as er species in the Systema Na- 
An 
—- | MANY-NORNED SHEEP. 


- > Ovis Polycerata, Lin, Syst, Nat. p. 97. 


* Tas occurs in the northern Cats of Europe 
re frequently than in other regions, and is said 
most common in Iceland. The horns are 
ree, four, or fiv auumber ; sometimes 


great regularity, and sometimes dif 
ic. and Situation, A’ four-horned 
ae, ie very long hairs hanging from the 
als pai in some an of Europe ;, the 








are"strait, and) 
forehead, while: 


as 


> — 
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AFRICAN SHEEP, 





Wo. Jan’ London Pubbishid by G Kearsley Fleet Sereet 



















r BROAD-TAILED SHEER. 


the smaller'pair are seated “) each =n 


and turn downwards, 


. 






» 


A EP ig 


.' ¢ 4 
Ovis Guifizensis. O. auribus pendulis, palearibus laa pilosis, occi« 
pite prominente, Lin, Syst. Nat. p. 92+ 


Tats, which is sometimes termed the C 
Sheep, and which is erroneously mentioned 
Bufton’s Natural History as of Indian extractio 
is supposed to be most frequent in Guinea, and 
distinguished from others by its remarkably mea-"* 
gre appearance, length of neck anc bs, pen- — | 
dent ears, aud long arched or curve ge. ty oy 
is covered rather with hair than wool, and has a a 
pair of pendent hairy wattles beneath the neck, 4 
as in oats. The horns are small, and the tail long . 
and lank. This variety is als considered ag@& di 
tinct species in the twelfth edition of the ys 


Nature. 4 


' ae 
BROAD-TALLED SHEEP. a : 


Ovis laticaudata, Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 97, w < > 





Tuts extraordinary and awkward variety oc | 
curs in Syria, Barbary, and Ethiopia. It is also 
found in ‘Tartary, Tibet, &c, ar- 
ance, as to other parts of th 


from that ef the Buropean 
is remarkable for at 


Be ’ £6 
ee ten ee! 
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FAT-RUMPED SHEEP. * 


wool. e tails of these Sheep sometimes grow 

_. so large, long, and heavy, as to weigh, according 

rr to some reports, from to fifty pounds, and 

in order to enable t 1 to graze with con- 

venience, the shephe often obliged to puta 

board, furnished with small wheels, under the tail. 

» This part of the Sheep is of a substance resembling 

‘marrow, and is considered as a great delicacy. 

Mr. Pennant has remarked, that both the broad 

~ Sand long-tailed varieties of this kind of Sheep 

were known to the ancients ; being mentioned hy 

Aristotle and Pliny; the former mentioning the 

* first, and the latter the second sort. One says the 
tails werega cubit broad, the other a cubit long. 

There lake many intermediate races of these 

sheep ; and some have the tails ending in a point: 

others rather square, or rounded. 








FAT-RUMPED SHEEP. 


Ovis Steatopy ga. 

Cape Sheep. Pennant Quadr, 1, p. 42 

. 

Tuts variety is furnished with Jong, coarse 
* hairy wool; has longish legs, a somewhat arched 
, visage, horns in the male, like those of the com- 
* mon sheep, and large pendent ears. The tail is 
sometimes so enveloped in fat as to be scarcely 
visible, the parts each side swelling out into 
a pair of nake ispheres, of such a size as 
sometines to weigh nearly terty pounds: their 
substance, is said to resemble suet. ‘These Sheep 


°% . 
fine. a¢ ai 









HORNLESS SHEEP. 


are found in many of the Tartarian deserts, from 
the Volva to the Irtis and the Altaic chain of 
mountains. They exhibit more or less of the ap- 
pearance just described, according to the nature 
of their pasture, but are observed to flourish most 
in such as are of a saline nature. ie 
SPANISH SHEEP. 7 
Tue principal distinction of the Spanish Sheep) 
is the fineness of the fleece, and the horizontally 
extended spire of the horns, which, of course, ap= 


oy . ca 
pear wider than in other sheep. 


HOWNTLESS SILEEP, 


Ovis Anglica. Jin. Sust. Nat, ». 97+ 
. 
Breens of Hornless Sheep are raised in many 
parts of England and some other parts of Europe. 


Other varieties of Sheep might be mentioned, 
but it would be tedious, as well as useless, to par- 
ticularize the slighter variations which occasion- 
ally take place in au animal so much affected by 
climate and manner of life. ' 


» mu. €£ 4 ‘ seh 
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PUDU, 


Ovis Pudu, 0. cornibus teretibus laevibus divergentibus, Lin, 
Syst. Nat. Gmel.p.20%. | 
Capra (Pudu) cornibus teretibus levibus divergentibus, gula im- 
berbi. Molina Chil. p. 273 
Sheep with smooth round diverging horns, and beardless throat. 
_ Pudu Goat. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 64. 


Tuts isa newly discovered species, having been 
@irst described by Molina, in his Natural History 
of Chili. He informs us that it is a native of 
the Andes ; that it is of a brown colour; about the 
size of akid of halfa year old ; with very much the 
appearance of a goat, but with small smooth horns, 
bending Bivards, and without any appearance 
of beard. It is of a gregarious nature, and when 
the $fow falls on the upper parts of the moun- 
tains, deseends into the vallies in large herds, to 
feed im the plains of Chili, at which time it is 
easily taken, and readily tamed. The female is 
without horns. 
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Sn <IB0S, OX. 














Generic Char 
F J 

Cornua concava, antrorsum | Horns © 
versa, lunata, levia. 
Dentes Primores inferiores f F 


octo. 
Laniarii nulli. 


ath a 


of 


BoeTaurus. B. ere - 


acai wind tt 


Fs digg ae PUG + BS. 
Unrus. Cas. Gall: se : 


ett eS ae Pacidh cop oe eS: 


Sigil Plin, Hist, Nat, 8: Sa 
bisule, 358. ig Ba oe 
















Bison. Plin. Hist. Nat. 

hisule. 353. a 7) 
Bos Bonasus, u Syst Nat ee 
Bis Bison. “Jim f . POO. 
The Wild Ball Bison naan 


ois 


Tus formidable anim Svhich the seve- 
ral races of common cattle’ deen gradually 
derived, is found wild in mai ts both of the 


394 BISON. 


old and new continent ; inhabiting woody regions, 
and arriving at a size far larger than that of the 
domestic or cultivated animal. In this its native 
state of wildness, the Bison is distinguished, not 
only by hig, size, but by the superior depth and 
shageiness of his hair, which about the head, 
neck, and shoulders, is sometimes of such a lengtli 
as almost to touch the ground: his horns are ra- 
ther shoxt, “sharp-pointed, extremely strong, aid 
stand distant from each other at their bases, like 
those of the common Bull. His colour is some- 
times a dark blackish brown, and sometimes ru- 
- fous brown : his, eyes large and fierce; his limbs 
emelyystrong, and his whoie aspect in the 
est degree savage and gloomy. 
‘he principal Eure ean xegions whicre this ani- 
resent found, are the marshy forests ot 
Patan nae Carpathian mountains, and Lithuania. 
Its*chief Asiatic tesidence is the neighbourhood 
of Mount Caucasus; but it is also found in otiner 
parts of the Asiatic world, 

The American Bison seems to differ in no re- 
spect from the European, except in being more 
shaggy, and in shaving a more protuberant 
bunch or fleshy substance over the shoulders : the 
_fore parts of the Body are.extremely thick and 
ntOnEs the hin Jer, spats comparatively weak. 

American Bison is a reddish 
winter; is of a woolly na- 
he eyes, hiead, and whole 
1 In summer it often be- 
. but particularly on the hind 














brown; and 
ture, talling ¢ 
fore parts of 
comes almos 
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parts of the body. It grows, according to Law- 

son*, to a vast size, and has been found to wei 

sixteen hundred, and even two thousand 

hundred pounds; and the strongest man cannot 

lift one of the skins from the ground. 
It is dithcult, as Mr. Pennant observes, to say 

in what manner these animals migrated from the 

old to the new world ; but it seems most probable 

that it was from the north of Asia, which, in an- 

cient times, might have been stocked with*them 

to its most extreme parts, notwithstanding the 

are now extinct in those regions. At that p 9 

the two continents might have been junited 

tween Tvhutki noss and the opposite headlands of 

America; and the many islands off that promon- 

tory, with the Aleutian, or New Fow islands, some- . 

what more distant, may with great reason be sup- 

posed to be fragments of land which on the 


two continents, and formed their insular e by 
the mighty convulsion which divided d 
America f. 


In America the, Bison occurs in the regibug six 
hundred miles west of Hudson's Bay, which: is 
their most northern residenegs From thence they 
are met with in great drovesasilow agsCibole, in 
lat. 33. a little norti of California) and also in the 
province ‘of Mivera, New lexico ; and the 
species seems cease to the south 
of these parts. They t anada, to the 
west of the Jakes; 2nd F abundance in # 


MH A ee 







* Hist Carol. p. 116. + Tenn. Arct. Zool. 4 
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the rich savannas which border the river Misis- 
i, and the great rivers which fall imto it from 
@ west, in the upper Louisiana, where they are 
n in herds innumerable, intermixed with those 
of Stags and Deer; feeding chiefly in the morn- 
ing and evening, and retiring into the shade of 
the tall reeds which border the rivers, during the 
heat of the day. They are extremely wild, and 
fly from the face of mankind; but if wounded, 
become furious, and pursue their enemy. ‘Their 
chace is a favourite diversion with the Indians, 
the animals are killed either by shooting, or 
gradually driving them into a small space, by 
‘firing. the grass round the place where a herd is 
feeding. The animals are extremely terrified by 
fire, and thus crowd together in order to avoid it ; 
when the bands of Indians close, and ‘kill ehheen 
. thus pressed together without any hazard. On 
such occasions it is pretended that not less than 
fifteen hundred or two thousand have sometimes 
) killed at a time*. The flesh is used as a 
food, and the skins and hair as' commercial ar- 
ticles; the latter, being of a woolly nature, may 
be spun into cloths gloves, &c. which are said to’ 


. 
, be very styong, "and to have the appearance of 






those manufactuged from the best wool. The 
fleece or hair of oné of these Bisons has been 
_knewn to weigh mages’ 

These, were the only animals which »bore any 
affinitygto the Europe etl on ‘the first disco- 


° . * Arct. Zool. 
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*COMMON Ox. 397 ed 
very of the American continent; and might hay 
been made to answer every purpose of the Eu 
pean Cow; but the natives, being in a savage 
state, and living chiefly by e, had never at- 
tempted the domestication a animal. 


7 


COMMON Ox. 


Tuts is, in reality, the Bison reduced to a do- 
mestic state; in which, in ditlerent parts of 
world, it runs mto as many varieties as the Sheep s” 
differing widely in size, form, and colour, accord- 
ing to climate and other circumstances. Its im) a 
portance in this its domestic state needs not be 
mentioned, Every one knows that the Cow fur- 
nishes some of the chief articles both of use agd | 
luxury in civilized life, and the animal is, there- 
fore, universally reared, except unong savage — 
nations. ‘' Without the aid of this uscful ani- 
mal,” says Buffon, ‘‘ both the poor and the opm- 
lent would find great difficulty in procuring sub 
sistence. Formerly the Ox constituted the whiole 
riches of mankind ; and he is still the basis of the 
riches of nations; which subsist and flourish in 
proportion only to the cultivation of their lands 
and the number of their cattles for in these alk” 4 
real wealth consists: every Ofher kind, even gold ‘ 
and silver, being only fictitious. nears 
which have no value, but, what is conferred on 
them by the productions of the earth.” He pro- 
ceeds, with but too much truth, to observe, that 
‘those men who breed and multiply our cattle, 
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_. 898 COMMON Ox." 
. o spend their whole lives in rearing and guard- 


~~. 


them from injuries, are debarred from enjoying 

: the fruits of their labour. They are denied the 

use of flesh, and areobliged, by their condition, or 

rather by the crt of the opulent, to live, like 
horses, upon barley, oats, coarse pot-herbs, &c.” 

* «The British breed of horned cattle has,” says 

Mr. Pennant, ‘‘ been so much improved by a fo- 

reign mixture, that it is difficult to point out 

e original kind of these islands. Those which 
y be supposed to have been purely British, 
are far inferior in size to those of the northern 
E »parts of the continent. The cattle of the high 
lands of Scotland are exceedingly small; and 
| many of them, males as well as females, are horn- 
® less. The Welch runts are much larger: the 
black cattle of Cornwall arc of the same size 
* with thedast. The large kind that 1s new cul- 
tivated throughout most parts of Great Britain, 
age either entirely of foreign extraction, or our 
wn improved by a cross with the foreign kind. 
‘The: Lincolnshire kind derive their size trom the 
Holstein breed ; and the large hornless«attle that 
~are bred in some parts of England came origi- 
nally from Poland *.” 

" In his Natural History of this animal, the 
Count de Buffon #'well known to have fallen 
in ery extiaordipary error, viz. in affirming 
that at the age of three years, the Bull and Cow 
cast their horns, which are replaced by others 
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which arerpermanent.. In his sixth supplemental 
volume this mistake is very properly and candidly» 
acknowledged, and in part’ éd, by an ob-g 
servation communicated by] ter,» Wig: that 
at the age above-méntioned, 
not cast, yet they exfoliate, as.it- were, apd the 
animal rubs off a very slight externalshell or la- 






mina, scarcely thicker than common paper. 
sa h, 


INDIAN OX. 


Tus variety is found in many Parts of India,” 
as well as in the Indian and African islands, and =~ 
particularly in Madagascar. It is of a reddish 
colour, of a very large size, and is distinguished 
by a very large protuberance above the shoulders. 7 


ZELU. ‘ 
= ~~ aa i 


extremely small, ‘being foundsi 
India ofa size scarce ge 
Lome: niet ommng 
ie grey} wn, white, &¢ dr 
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> xoosenoa > Ox. Aa 


2M's15. is mI “to be iis, and in 
Madagascar, and to be etm uished by pendu- 
lous ears, and horns attached only to the skin, so 


as to hang down on each side. 
* 


< . 
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. ae fe8 
i Ve. BOURY. 
* 


Or the size of a Camel, and of a snowy-white- 

* ness, with a protuberance on the back. ° Native 

of Madagascar, and some other islands, called by 
the name of Boury. 


TINIAN OX. 


- Or a white colour, with black ears. Inhabits 
| the island of Tinian. 


° ~ Many other varieties mght be mentioned, but 

it would be a useless and trifling labour. Almost 
every country producing some particular breed of 
domestic cattle. 
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Re m 
! Bere! s evechis lunatis supra planusculis rugosis. 
2 ith.npright lunated horns, flat and wrinkled on their up- 
Per,surface. 


Agee. * Kerr'd“Animal nee Ps 336. pl. p. 295. 

© Tus is andndian a known chiefly from 
its vast homapaaiah & are sqmetimes seen in Mu- 
seums, and from Indian paintings, in which it is 
occasionally represented. In the work of Mr. 


Kerr, above referred to, it is said to have been met 
with by a British otic, in the woods above Ben- . 
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species, from 
ing the animal a en in 
man figtires standing near, to be at least 
feet high at the shoulder. . It.is of a black 
quite smootheand witho ther protuberance | 
mane. Of this figure publi by 

copy is introduced into th 
of the animal exist in the Bi 
seums. 





fore part. 
Bubalus. Gesn. OQ 


Buffelus, Aldr, Biaile.-ge i6c : 


Le Buffle. Buff. 11. pe 284. pl. 25. 
Buffalo. Pennant Quadrs 1. p. 28. 


nearly allied ‘to the common € C 4 
attentive éxamination, it might pass fo; 
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402 BUFFALO. 
of its horns, and in some particulars relative 
its i al structure*. The Buffalo is rather 
superior ‘in size to the common Ox; the head 
larger} in proportion; the forehead higher, the 
muzzle of a longer, form, but at the same time 
broad and square. But it is principally the form | 
of the horns that distinguishes the Buffalo. They 
e large, and of a Gompressed or depressed form, 
xterior edge sharp: they are strait for 
a considerable length from their base, and then 
le slightly upwards; their general colour is 
. nearly 


black. The Buffalo has an appearance of 
| great st: f more ferocious or malig- 
é t sl 


nant asp ] Bull; owing to the con- 


* vexity/6f his for , the smallness of his eyes, 
the fl of his m 


aly ll ial a ~ ae 






















zle, and the flatter and more 
‘inclined position of his horns. ‘The general or 
revailing colour of the Buffalo is blackish, ex- 
cept the hair on the top of ae and that 
i the tail, which is of a yellowish white: 

fis alsovof a black colé6ur; and from 
neral cast it is but very seldom observed to 
fiough we meet with descriptions, in the 
! works of travellers, of white, grey, and reddish 
ay Buffal In Purope they are, however, 
9 etimes wihiitish on the insides of the limbs, and 
ons. Sompini récords an example of one which 
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are by Mr. Daubenton, in the Count de Buffon's 


a : 
{ The @Opnt de Bufforf and Mr. Pennant, on the contrary, de- 
“scribed as ‘Smaller 5 but iigboesta: affirms that it is larger. 

. 
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he saw in Egypt, which had all -the ° be 
and sides, perfectly white. It varies, 
greatly as to the length a1 d thickness of its 
and is sometimes seen nearh eC 
This animal is origing lly | inp ative’ P the warmer 
parts of India and Afr is merely one ofp 
the introduced or naturalized quadrupeds of 
rope. It is said,to have b@Gn introdu 
Italy in the seventh century. The 
Buffon considers it as an animal unkno 


































meant Buffaloes. The 
be also supposed to refer ‘to 
The Buffalo grows in som 
tremely large size. Mr. Pen ant quot 
horns in the British Museum in proof 
which are six feet and a half long, and the b 
low of which will hold five quarts. Jerom 
in his account of Abyssinia, aflirmsethi 
the horns of the Buffaloes ofthat ce 
ten quarts, and Dillo saw some i 
were ten feet longs, ihe, are sometimes 
but generally smooth Wild 
Malabar, and in the islands of Wt 
lon, and are considered as excess 
dangerous animals. The buff 
grow to twice the size of ur larges 
are call ME ephant Bulls not only 
their vast size, but from their nal 
skin, resembling that of a 
. . 





ie, i ill 
“BUFFALO. - 
uffalo in his domesticated state is, in 
er and stronger than the Ox, he is 
i age in different kinds of la- 
rte draw heavy loads, 
“ected ‘and restrained by 
“through the nose. Two 




























raw as ‘nifféh as four Song horses: Ag 
their neck and head low, se wore 


its the Bufialo is amie’ less 

Eclighting to wallow in the 
g, may be considered as 
hesticated qendtupeds. His 


© is said by some P dothors to be not so gous as 
t of the Cow, but it is plentiful, and 1s 
formthespurposes of rh in the warmer 
the sixth supplemental volume of 
§ affirmed that the milk is far superior 
hilk, not only if taste “but colour, and 
kesethe. most ‘lent butter, cheese, 
nd horns are of more value than 
wanimal ; the former being of ex- 
1 durability, and consequently 
.* 
iGulars as these must vary greatly, according 


nt countries, and must depend on the 
ing the animal, as in Cows, &c. 
. 
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BUFFALO, _ 405. 
adapted for various purposes in “hice 

leather is required; the ater are of a al 
strong, and bear’a g d are therefore 
in much esteem artificers, 
for handles, &c. & try where 4 
Buffaloes are at presen common in a do- 
mesticated state, being used as’in India, both 
the dairy and for$draught. Phe distric 
Pontine marshes is the spot which may 
dered as their principal station. In In 
animal is occasionally used for the saddle, as a 
substitute for the horse. ¢ 

The Buffalo is observe e€ e Mv 
musky smell; a particularity ta 
a much stronger degree in e 0 this © 
genus. Mr. Caetani, in one of his co ca- 
tions to Buf—%, observes, thathe once entertained 
an idea,of preparing a kind of musk from 
dung of the Buffalog but the same kind of el 
odor is perceivable, though in a sm 
even in that of the common OX, an 
son it forms gi in some of t 
fumes. “= 

This animal “fas beeiffwell fi 
where it is shown in different attitifdes. 

According*to Mons. Sonnini, it. 
cultivated in Egypt, where it _— 
excellent milk, from which butter. is* 
well as several kinds of, cheese. 
falo,” says this author, ‘‘ is an, 
modern’ Egyptians,, with whi 
were unacquainted. It ™ 

Vv. jl. P. 11. 
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BUFFALO. 
At. their country, where the species i 
ersally fite. and is very much pro- 
It is 
e ae and ist 
k recently doffesti 


umerous than that of 
estic, though but 
ily distinguishable 
by the constantly u fm colour of the hair, and 
more by.a remnant of ferocity, and intrac- 
of disposition, and a Wild and lowering 
e characters of all halt-tamed animals. 
aloes of Egypt, however, are not near so 
ild, nor so much to be feared as those of other 


.. count Theysthere partake of the very re- 
“Shar n f other domestic animals, 
d 


| ; * 5 
only zetain sudden and occasional ca- 
al Pig sight of any thing red, which is said 
, = ie them fly into fits of ungovernable fury 
elsewhere, makes no impression on those of Egypt. 
b The inhabitants of the countty, besides jheir red 
_ tugban, wear also, in general, another shawl of 
7 olour, which envelops the neck and 
“Tnever observed that the sight of ei- 
affected the Buffaloes,"==** They are so 
of the water,” adds fis author, **that I have 
— them jpue in fa whdlé day. It often 
\_. happens that the water which is fetched from the 
ile, nearits banks, has contracted their musky 





















The ffalo, likewother animals i. genus, 
mits rieties as to size and figure, Of these 


ble is the small naked Indian 


Sy 
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bristly hair: the rump and. thighs qui : 

first being marked on each side with . 

pointing downwar ith two trans¥erse — 

stripes : the horns¢ 

sharp at the point. 

Another variety, still smaller, is said to occur » 

in the mountains of the Celebes} which are full 
of caverns. This variety is of the size Ss id- 















dling sheep, and is seen in small herds, 
and difficult to be taken, and even in confiner 
are so fierce, that Mr. Pennant records an i 
stance of fourteen stags being destapyed in the 
space of a single night by some of these animals 
which were kept in the same paddock. “ —s® 


. MUSK Ox, | 


Bos. Mosdhatns. B. cornibus (maris) approximatis, basi lation 
mis, introrsum deorsumque, apice extrorsum flexis, acuminatis, 


* vellere } lente. 
Ox with ypendent hair, and horns (in the male) apr 


proximatedl the base, bending inwards and downwards, and 
outwards at tips. 

Bos moschatus, . B. co approximatis Basi latissimis intro 
stim deorsumque, apice extrorsum flexis acuminatis. Lin, Syste. 
Nat..Gmely p. 205. 


Musk Ox. Pennant pet Sie: 3s Att. Zomulaep Siipl. 7 
Ir is only within these few years thatyan accu: 
rate knowledge of this species ob d, . 
and we are indebted principé 
Mr. Pennant for the investiga’ 
and manners. an 









408 MUSK WOX. 


3 is agative of North America, where it ap- 
to be a very local animal; being found first 

in the tract between. Chame@hill river and that of 
the Seals, on the om Hudson's Bay, and 

is very numefous e latitudes 66 and 

.* 78 north, which is as far%s any tribes of Indians 
go. They are also es the land of Cris, or 
Cristinaaug:, and the Assinibouels; and again among 
Aigeiney a nation supposed to inhabit 

, in e head of the river Seals, probably not 
ty rem@te from the South Sea, They are con- 
tinued fron these countries southward as low as 

the provinces of Quiwera anid Cibola ; for, accord- 
ug, to Mr. Pennant, Father Marco di Wie ica and 

j Gomarapplainly deseribe them. 
This animal is but of small size, toni rather 

op) lower than the Deer, but larger or thicker in 
body. ‘The hair, in the male, is of dusky rec 

b colour, extremely fine, and so long as fo trail on 
the ground, and render the animal 4 seen.ingly: 
‘shapeless mass, without distinction’ of head oF 


tail: the legs are very short; of in rise 











* into a lump, and the tail_is very short, being a 
Kind of stump of a few inches o only, with very 
ing? hairs. Beneath the hair, on all p gs of the 
an mely fine cinereousWool, which: 
is said MB A vacia than silk when manu- 
factured dnto stockings and other articles. The 
_ tho: ited atthe base, bending inwards 
turning outwards towards 


very sharp: near the base the 
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long, when measured along the curWature : ‘4 
weight of a pair, separated from the head 
sometimes sixtvepoundsy - 

It should seem, ake the figure of the bull of 
this species given hae nant in his History 
of Quadrupeds, that the animal, like some other «, 
of the long-haired Buffaloes, sheds it hair at cer 
tain periods, and appears comparativelygnaked. 

The Cow, orefemale, differs from thegmal 
having the horns much smaller, and placed at i 
distance of nine inches trom each other, at t 
base: they are seated on the sides ef the head, 
and are of a whitish colour, about thirteen inclies 
long, and eight inches round at the base: theing 
Curvature resembles that of the bull: thejears are 
erect, three inches long, somewhat sharp-pointed, 
and thickly lined with dusky hair, marked with ag 
white stripe. 

The general colour of the Cow is black, ex- j 
cept that the legs are whitish, and between the 
horns there is a bed of white hair intermixed with 
rust-colour:'a dusky mane, or eleyated ridge of 
hair, runs along the, back, and on the middle of 
the back is an oblong patch or bed of pure white; 
the hair of which is much shorter than on other 
parts, #€ exceeding three inches in Jength, and 
of a pale brown towards the roots. The hairs.on 
the body are of twotkinds ; the longestmeasuring 
seventeen inches, and bei 1¢, glossy, and 
of a flattened appearance, ‘ly examined. “ 
Its colour is black, and it fo ral Coat~ 
ing of the animal. The beé*or patch of hair be- ; 
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Yr: thewhorns, as well as that on the back, are, 
the contrary, of a round form, and far finer 
than any human hair; thateof the white patch has 
also somewhat of a wooll stitution. Beneath 
every part of the long — as in the bull, 
a most exquisitely fine ash-coloured wool, supe- 
rior perhaps to that of any other animal. 

These greatures delight most in rocky and barren 


@thountains, and seldom frequent the wooded parts 
} e the country. They run nimbly, and are very 


tive in climbing the rocks. Their flesh tastes 
‘very strongly of musk ; and the heart in particular 
is’said to be so thoroughly impregnated with the 


eflavour as to be scarce eatable. The flesh, how- 
ever, isssupposed to be very wholesome, ana i1as~ 


been found a speedy restorative to sickly crews, 


® who have made it their food. 


: pe 


le 


has 


These animals are shot by the Indians for the 
sake of the meat and skins, which, from their 
superior warmth, make the most excellent co- 
verings. 

Dr. Pallas informs us, that a skull of this spe- 
cies has been found in Siberia, on the arctic mossy 
flats near the mouth of the Oby. 

Of the tail of this animal, says Mr. Pennant, 
the Eskimaus, ofthe north-west side of the bay, 
make a cap of the most horrible appearance; for 
the hairs fall all round their head, and cover their 
faces; yet iti i igular service in keeping off 
the me would otherwise be into- 
lerable. gy , 
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4li1 
orsum curvatis, ¢- 


. Syst. Nat. p. 99. 
inds, very long pendent 
‘ ’ 







Bos Grunniens. Be 
propendente, cauda 

Ox with cylindric horns €urving 
hair, and extremely vill ose. horgé- 


Bubalus cauda eqnina, oy 1. pt. 2. po $2 4 
Le Yak, ou B he Bug in. 29. p. ¢ 


227. pla. =. s : 
Granting Ox, P&lnant Quadr. pags. i he | 
Yak of ‘Tattary. Turner's Account of an Embassy, to 

p.-186. pl. re. > i 





Tuts species Has been well deteribed by Cap- 
tain Turner, in his Account of an Embassy to 3 


tbo Be & - —-— « 
“ The Yak of Tartary, vealed goora soy in 

Hindostan, and which I term b ate 
bull of Tibety is about the height of @MEnglish = 
bull, which he resembles ify the ure of s 
the body, head, and legs. I-could disepyer be- . 
tween them no essential di eP except that « 
the Yak is covered all over with a thick coat of 
long hair. The head is father ‘short, crowned 
with two smooth rotind horms, which, tapering 
from the root upwards, terminate in sharp points : 
Shey sioteolindiawl adi aid 
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h much curlj 
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ge ; the #i®se sm e 


he as 
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below: the withers are high and arched. The 

, is low: over shoulders rises a thick 
Muscle, which *: be the same kind of pro- 
tuberance peculi the @&ttle of Hindostan, co- 
wered with a pro of soft hair, which; in ge- 
neral, is longer and more Copious than that along 

the bce of ‘the back to the setting on of the tail. 
" The tail fs composed" of; a prods quantity of 
long, flowing, oldssy hair; and js so abundantly 
j a: furnished, that not a joint of it is \percepti- 


° 


* RBHe; bi it has much the appearance of a large 
® Cluster of hair rtificially set on: the shoulders, 
. mum p, and a part of the body, are clothed 
~ witha sort of thick soft wool, but the inferior 
: partSpvith strait pendent hair that descends*below— 

the kre : “I have seen it so long in some 
we: ic ein high health and condition, 
hs eg romaine, From the chest, 
between the legs, is es a+large pointed tuft of 
strait 3 growing somewhat longer than the 
® rest:»the legs ar@Wery short: in every other,re- 
spect he resembles the erdinary bull. 
‘« These cattle, though not large boned, seem, 
from the profuse quantity of hair with which they 
ar€ provided, to be of great bulk. They have a 
yJook’s and appear, what indeed 
are, n suspicious, discovering mucli> 
tience at®the near _Spppauch of strangers. 
y do not low4atid; like’the cattle glan 
y mote ‘than those of Hindostan, but .anake 
noise, scarcely audible, and that but 


Rg under some impression, of uncasis 


= 
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ny cocMipis: me ured i 
of Tibet, upon the s 
to the ‘tops of mountains: 
chain of mountains, sitifated 
27 and 28, which divides, om Bootan, ; 
whose summits are most commonlyeclo j 
snow, is their fayouritefhaunt. In this v 
the southern g¢ afford r 
during the seventy of winteé 
the nore n’ aspect is @nore: Fosreniakil 
nature, and admits a wider = ae 
very valuable property to the tj 
Tartars, called Duckba, whol 
tend them from place to place: 
time atiérd their herdsmen amv easy mode 
veyance, ote cov cringy,and 
sistence. ey are never empl 
ture, but are,extremely useful as bea 
den ; for they are stgong, sufe-footed, ant 
great weight» Tents and ropes are man 
of their hair, and, amongst, ti@Jhumbler ‘7 
herdsmen, Ihave seen caps jackets mac 
their skins. © Their tails ape este throu 
the East, as fay as Wikury amd parade hay 
influence on the manners of the people;. 
the continent Indinatpeh nt 
tevin 
meanes' 
f Dosaninies 
Roe angie 


Pe sass me 


ae am 2 











































€, upon to 


am fe ties 
with which care of their bye od 8 : 


rd selecting them good pastures, 
' is) in the i fe of rich milk which 
a give, and t ter produced from it, which 
OS excellent. It. is their custom to preserve 
nism skins or bla ers#ean air being thus 
rill keep is cold climate 
3 so thatafter"some time 
¢ their herds, when a sufficient, store is ac- 
i, Ba remains only to. load their cattle, 
ive a proper qnarket with their own 
, whiGh constitutes, to'the utmost verge 
, a most material artiele of produce.” 
. OSS aid to hold inhigh estima- 
i ri be%oar of the sige of a goose- 
" etimes found in this animal’s sto- 
Yak varies in colouryas well as m 
and form of thevhorns. Those with 
ls are on esteemed ; and‘it.sometimes ~ 








































that the are as white as ivory. 
allas, the calves, when first 


"ay 
overed a strong Woolly hair, 
| 


nearly resenibling t of # watersspanicl, and in 
Aree months 5 baie gacauire the long hair of the 


aaa trl 
ci en by Gmelin, in the Me>. 


Petersburg, and appa- 


nt, it sho ong Soe el 






































cr pécicslof this 
ete, differing as to s 
cattle. Those which wei 
were of the size of a small 
growth of ee as Mr. 


Ban their nati be 
Polo says, that vild kin a 
travels: into Tartary were-u large “Asy 
phants, and, though thisjmay perhaps be an 
aggeration, yet length atic of t 
brought into Europes and measuping 
seem to prove that’the size 
they belonged must have belli ory pen 
In India fo. man of ow 
sits in form at home, w thot 
or brushers, attending him, eac 
one of these tails mounted, on silver 
handles, to brusly aWay the’ flies. Th 
dye them ofa beautiful red, and w 
tufts to their summer bonnets. 


Mr,. Pennant justly ian 
only ancient writer, y sang ne %r 
gular: species, and that amidst hig immense fa 
rago of fa “ae he ight a wf a account of it, 
under the’ 2 Ui an 

mal, large? 
and black, gewct, 
aa sarge Ny 


. ae fo, 






wre Tee | Jee 


ee? 


| a 


dogs, and 
face its 
a, oes 

| could. conceal” 








“aaa ox. . 
, and Ftons, 
d itself nearly ne, ag 
and hide its hind parts in 
t for ‘them : imagining that if 
# tail, which was te object 
it would escape unhurt. 
ned arrows, and 
thesanimal, took only the 
no use <<“ flesh.” 




















the int Roaicts of this ani- 
to” gmake agnearer approach to the 





CAPE Ox. 


Be comity latissittis, tum dicaricatis deorsum, 
rsum apibe introrsum curvatis, juba brevi. Lin, Syst. — 
Gmiel, y 2 Sparrm, Act. Stockh. 1779. — 

i horns ve@y broad 4. the base, then spreading down- 


upwards curving inwards. . 
ennant ~?p- pha 
rs es the interior ee rts of Af- 








CAPE Ox. aq 
coarse, and black, hanging down the dew 
like that of a Bisou: from the hind part of 
head to the middle of the back is also a. 
black mane: the tail is nearly | 
the remainder being coverec 
The horns are black; e remely gbroa 


















base, resembling, in this respect, those, 7 
Musk Ox, but d@fiot stand qifite close, ag i . 
species, but separated by a nagr@w space , 


an inch wide: they a ansversely wri 
above, and are v guerre 

far over the head Binds the” eyes, t 
taper, and bending dowft. 

neck ; the ends inclining ba 


the spac between the tips is Sometimes 
the ears are a foot long, ang@®halg pe 


swagging downwards. 

These animals are found in large ra 
desert parts beyond, the Cape, retiring™by day 
into the thick forests, and appeaging chitfly to- , 
wards the evening and mori 5 and if ee 
the narrow parts of woods, F nd 
gerous, rushing suddenly onthe travgbler, goring 
and trampling both’ man “and horse under foot 
It is also said that they will often strip off the 
skin of suéh animals as they have a by lick: 
ing them with their hfe tol A ae rdec 
by some of the ancien el of ie son. “Tie 
skin is excessively stro on ceount, 
in high estimation 1€ sts 2 
for its superior excellence in making® 


+ Ma 7 woe 
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DOMESTIC HORSE. 





WILD HORSE, ‘ 






Dentes Primoressuperiores 
erecto-paralleli. 
Inferiores sex, prominenti- 

ores. 
Leniariisolitarii,inclusi,utrin- 
que remoti. 


w trojectng 

Canine-teethyon 
aa jaws, remote 
the rest. 


Feet — hoofs. * 
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Equus ,Caballus. E, cu widique setosde 5 
p: too. 

Horse with tail uniformly B ered with long hair. 

Equus. Plin. 8. c. 42. Be. Sc. Gesn. Q 
Solidung. p. 2. Jonst, Quadr. 1, +" 
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is state it is smaller than the domestievor tame 
= with a larger. head, a more arched fore- 
‘ , and the body t covered with pale 
brown or mouse- air. It has been af- 
' firmed by sev -etal etoa that wild horses were to" 





be 





% the deserts of Arabia; but I iret 
1 Mons. son in thinking it not very 
this animal should be able to exist 
eserts.. We must, therefore, rather sup- 
at it is occasionally found wild*in some 
crings perhaps on the 
he dee Itu tain that in Ara- 
&. horses are bred ; 
are kept by the Arabs of 
d to excel most others in 
Ast elegance of form; and it is from 
ed thet the Etropean horses have been 
ually improved. 
Large herds*of wild horses are said to be found 
about the lake Aral, near Kuzneck, in lat. 54; on 

























the’ river Zom, in»the southern parts of Siberia, 
and eS great Mongalian deserts, and among 





the Mg ey Wl of China; and it is af- 
firmed they will occasionally surround and 
, trepan, aS’it were, the horses of the Mongalians 

and Kalikas, a@hile grazing, and carry them off 
E ®among their ownffierd. They are extremely swift, 
ctive, and vigilant, ey ike some, of the Ante- 
pes and thera have.always a centi- 
_, nel; who even " t d on the approaeh 


f dan a loud neigh; ‘kin which they fly 
“ann rapidity val ar \ 
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Wild horses are found, according to Dr. Pallas, 
in the deserts on each side the river Don, towards 
the Palus Maotis, but these*are supposed to be 
the offspring of the Russian horses, which were 
empioyed in the siege of Asoph, in the year 1697, 
when for want of forage they were turned loose, 
and their descendants have gradually relapsed 
into the appearance of natural wildness, Those 
which are found in some parts of South America, 
are well Mhown to be the descendants of the horses 
introduced by the Spaniards on the first discovery 
of America, and which have so far relapsed into a 
state of nature as to exhibit the general chatacters 
of the wild animal. =— 

The horse, in its domestic or improved state, is 
found in almost every part of the world, except 
perhaps within the Arctic circle; and its reduc- 
tion and conquest may well be considered, as 
Buffon properly observes, as the greatest acquisi- 
tion from the animal world ever made by the art 
and industry of man. 

‘* Of all quadrupeds,” says this author, ‘‘ the 
horse possesses, together with grandeur of stature, 
the greatest elegance and proportion of parts. By 
comparing him with the animals immediately 
above and below him, we shall find that the Ass 
is ill-made ; that the head of the Lion is too large; 
the limbs of the Ox too slender and short; the 
Camel deformed; and the Elephant a shapeless 
mass. The regularity and proportion of the parts 
of his head give him a light and sprightly aspect, 
/ which is well supported by the beauty of his 
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chest.” “He elevates his head as if anxious to 
éxalt himself above the;condition of quadrupeds, 
and in this noble ‘beholds man face to 
face.” 

Of the several brett of Horses in commute 
generaliuse in Europe, it is remarkable that none 
cah €ome in competition with those of our own 
island, either for the strength required in labo- 
rious services, or for the swiftness and (ee of 
such as are bred for the course. Theannals of 
Newntarket record instances ot Horses that have 

” itstripped™the wind; as is proved from 
3 The celebrated Childers is 
in articular, as the swiftest of 
his tribe; and the i instances of his speed may be 
found inf various publications. He was known to 
have run near a ile in a minute; and to have 
cleared the course at Newmarket, which is only 
four hundred yards short of four miles, in six 
minutes and: forty’seconds; running at the rate 
of vighty-two feet and a half in the space of a 
second*, 

Of nearly equal fame is the character of Eclipse, 
whose stre ‘was said to be greater, and his 
swiftness scarcely inferior. This Jatter animal 
forms the subject of Mons. Sainbel's calculations, 
who, im his work on the Veterinary Art, has given 
an elaborate and curious description of his several 
proportions. It is remarkable that this horse was 
never esteemed handsome, though the mechanism 
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of liis frame, so far as regarded his Powel of 
swiftness, was almost perfect. ° 

As it may be some satisfaction to the reader to 
be made acquainted with the general proportio 
of this extraordinary courser, I shall here extra 
a part of Mons. Sainbel’s observations on, the 
subject. 

‘* The horses of different countries are, in ge- 
neral, distinguished from each other by a peculiar 
appropriate ‘conformation. The Spanish horse 
differs materially in his outward appearance from 
the English Race-horse. The difference, in 
length and direction of the parts of which cal 
composed, produces in each a system from whose 
mechanical arrangement result motions very un- 
equal in their extent. The Spanish hofse €adences 
his steps with dignity, while the English horse 
drives his mass forward with strength and speed. 
This difference, which proceeds from the peculiar 
conformation of each, contradicts, in some parti- 
culars, the table of geometrical proportions in the 
use of the pupils of the veterinary schools of 
France. It proves that no common measure can 
be made to apply equally to every species, since 
Nature has even diversified the forms of the indi- 
viduals which compose it. If each species has its 
own style of beauty; if even each individual has 
its peculiar beauty; if it is not possible to find 
two horses that perfectly resemble each other, we 
cannot pretend to assign any one form preferably 
to another as the rule of beauty for the Horse. 
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Were pereotie the best qualified, to endeavour to 
collect together the different beauties dispersed 
nong the different individuals, they might in- 
compose a model of each species sufficiently 
fect to direct the painter or the statuary, but 
would deceive any one who would venture to 
choose an horse vy it for his own use. The fol- 
lowing observations do not take for their object 
those forms which please the eye at the first 
glance; that appearance which vulgarly passes 
for handsome; but that mechanical construction 
the animal, from which result the possibility 

d extent of those motions by the means of 
which heis cnabled to transport himself from one 
place to another with greater or less speed ; and 
were horse may appear ugly to a vul- 
gar eye, and be still well proportioned. Eclipse 
was never esteemed handsome ; yet hi was swift, 
and the meclianism of his trame almost perfect. 
Whoever compares his proportions with those in 
the table* above mentioned will discover the fol- 
lowing differences. 

1. * In that table the horse should measure 
three heads in height, counting from the foretop 
to the ground. Eclipse measured upwards of three 
heads and a half. 

2. ** The neck should measure but one head in 
length: that of Eclipse measured a head and a 


half. 


~ ® Viz. that in use among the pupils of the Veterinary Schools of 


France, b 
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3. ‘* The height of the body should be equal 
its length: the height of "Exlipge exceeded 
length by about one tenth. 4 

A. “ A perpendicular line falling from the s 
should touch the toe: this line in Eclipse touched 
the ground at the distance of half a head before 
the toe. . » 

5. ‘ The distance trom the elbow to the] 
of the knee, should be the same as from the bend 
of the knee to the ground: these two distances 
were unequal in Eclipse, the former being txo 
parts of a head longer than the latter. ; 4 

‘* This summary comparison shews, that the 
beauty of a Horse cannot be absolutely deter- 
mined by general rules, but must ever be in rela- 
tion to a particlar species.” 

Mous. Sainbel farther informs us, that, ‘ on 
the 25th of February, 1789, Eclipse was seized 
with a violent cholic. The remedies acknow- 
ledged as most proper in that case were admini- 
stered, but without effect. He expired on the 
27th at seven o'clock in the evening, in the 26th 
year of his age.” 

In Mons. Sonnini’s edition of Buffon may b 
found an exact enumeration of all the diferent 
colours of which horses are seen ; with their seve- 
ral shades and names. On this subject also Ges- 
ner and Aldrovandus have given the usual enu- 
merations: in general, however, it . % agreed, ~ 
that the colour is one of the least™mportant attri- 
butes; according to the -w wn d 
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now passed into a proverb, ‘= is i 
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mever of a bad colour, The ancients appear to have 

a predilection for white horses, which were 

to draw the cars of emperors and conquerors 

public processions. The poets also represent 

the steeds of many of their heroes as of a snow- 

white colour*. In our own country there seem 

to be no breeds of horses naturally of a perfect 

White; those which are so termed having been 
first grey, changed through aye to whiteness. 

The most beautiful general colour seems to be 

bright bay, which gives an air of peculiar neat- 

» néss and elegance to the animal. Black horses 

are commonly of large size, and in this country 

are chiefly used for the cart and the plough. In 

» some countries horses ave not the less esteemed 

for being variegated or piebald, as it is commonly 
termed. This is said to be the case in Chinz. 

Mr. Bruce informs us, that the Horses of Nu- 

bia are of unparalleled beauty ; far superior, in lis 

opinion, even to those of Arabia. He observes, 

however, that from the manner in which they are 

fed, they are apt to become too fat or corpulent. 

In some parts of India is found a remarkably 

gpinetive race of Horses, scarcely exceeding the 

e of a large dog. Small breeds of Horses also 

occur in some of the northern parts of the world. 
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*Itisr able that Virgil, though in the Aeneid he repre- 
sents the h f Turnus as white, yet in his Georgics condemns 


cap that colour. however, as the leamed Dr, Martyn has 
well » ee i © contradiction ; since Virgil might be 
su f awhite steed, li a he could 
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Equus Hemionus. FE. unicolor, cauda calca extremitate pilosa, 
eruce nulla, Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 210. Pall. it. 3. pe 2 
Nov. Com. Petrop, 19. p. 394. le 7» 

Horse of an uniform colour, without a distinct humeril cross, 
with naked tail haired at the tip, 

Dshikketaci. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 4. ” 

Czigitai. Buf. Suppl. 6. p. 37. e 


Tuts is a species, the knowledye of which Bons 
to have lain dormant almost sinee the days of 
Aristotle, till it was revived by the observations 
of Dr. Pallas, who describes it under the title of 
Equus Hemionus ; supposing it to be the Llemio-» 
nos of Aristotle. It is a native of the wild or de- 
sert regions between the rivers Ovo and Argun, 
in the most southern parts of Siberia, and extends 
over the vast plains and deserts of ‘Tartary, as 
well as that of Gobi, which reaches even to India. 
In Tartary it is said to be most frequent about the 
salt lake called Taricnoor, which is at times dried 
up. It shuns wooded and mountainous regions ; 
and is said to live in small herds of about twenty 
each. Its general manners are those of the com- 
non wild horse ; but its swiftness is still greater ; 
surpassing even that of the Antelopes ; and is pro- 
verbial in some of the regions it frequents; and 
the Thibetians represent Chammo, their God of 
Fire, mounted upon it. 

This animal has an appearance much resembling 
that of a. common mule ; having a large head, flat 
forehead, middle-sized eyes, with ash-eoloured 


irides : the teeth are thirty-eight in all ; -_ two ‘ 
2° 
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in number fewer than in the common horse: the 
_ ears are larger than in that species, erect, and lined 
with a thick, whitish, curling hair: the neck is 
slender and compressed ; the mane upright, short, 
soft, and of a greyish colour. In place of the 
foretop there is a short tuft of downy hair, about 
two inches *‘n length. The body is rather long, 
and the back but little elevated; the breast sharp 
and protuberant ; the limbs long and elegant; the 
thighs thin, as in a mule; within the fore legs is 
an oval callus, but none in the hind legs: the 
hoofs are oblong, smooth, and black: the tail 
like that of a Cow, being slender, and naked for 
half its length; the remainder covered with long 
ash-coloured hair. The winter coat of this ani- 
mal is of a brownisli ash-colour, with the tips of 
the hair grey; it is about two inches long, and 
soft, like that of a Camel; slightly waved or 
undulated on the back. In summer it becomes 
much smoother, and in all parts elegantly marked 
by small featherings or turnings: the tip of the 
nose is white; and the remainder of the face of a 
light tawny cast, which is also diffused over all 
the upper parts: the hind thighs, insides of the 
limbs and belly, are white ; and from the mane to 
the tail extends a chesnut or blackish-brown line, 
which is broadest on the loins, and gradually les- 
sens as it approaches the tail: there is also a very 
slight appearance of a transverse band or cross 
over the shoulders. The length of this species, 
"from nose to tail, is. about six feet and ahalf; that 
of the gk of the tail sixteen inches, and of the 
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about three feet nine inches. | 
‘\, This species is supposed to have been found in 
S\via, and some other regions, inthedays of Ari 
totie ; and is mentioned by Pliny; from th 

of Theophrastus, as being found in@Capy 
Its native name, among the Mongalians is D: 
ketai : among the Chinese, Yo-to-tse, ~. 
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Equus Asinus. E. cauda “sg cruce nigra bore 


jumeros. Lin. Syst, Nat, p. roo. 


| 
Horse with blackish cross over the shoul deny ai Sep j 
with long hair. . 


Onager. Plin, 8. c. 44. and 58. Aldr. solid. p. 352. 
Onagrus. Gesn. Quadr. p. 19. 


Asinus. T’lin. 8.c. 43. Gesn. Quadr.p. 3... 7 Ps 295» 


es 


Jonst. Quadr. p. 16. pl. 6. 


L'Ane. Buff. 4. p. 377. pl. 11. 
Ass. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 8. 


Tne Ass is an animal which, having been long | 
condemned to a state of the lowest servitude, and 
F -considered as a species of less dignity than the , 






* Horse, has acquired, in Ye, a 
character of contempt. Yet in its or wild 
“it exhibits an appear ct oy far superior 
“Both in pointe city. Itisia native 


of many parts 
‘genus, in a gregarious manner. “Tt chiefly occurs 


in the dry and mountainous deserts of Tar tary, and — 
in the soythern parts of India and Persia. It i is 
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also said to be iound-in Africa, and to occur, 
° : ae 
though but very rarely, in some parts of Syria 
Arabia; countries where it was in ancient 
mes extremely common. In this its natucal 
state, its colour is said to be white, or of a very 
pale silvery grey, with a slight tinge of straw-co- 
lour on the sides of the neck and body: along 
the back runs a deep brown stripe of thickish 
wavy hair, to the beginning of the tail; this 
stripe is crossed over the shoulders, as in the 
 * animal, by another of similar colour; but 







* its said that this is peculiar to the male. The 
neck is furnished with a brown mane three or 
four inches long, consisting of soft woolly hair: 

, the tail.is, tufted at the end by dusky hairs of 


about six inches in length: the forehead is arched, 
and the ears erect, pointed, and lined internally 
with white curling hairs. It stands higher on its 
limbs than the domesticated animal, and its legs 
are more slender in proportion. The hair on the 
whole body is very fine, bright, soft, and silky ; 
and on some parts is marked by a few obscure 
waves or undulations of a darker shade than the 
test. Those which are found in Africa are said 
to. be of a.pale ash-colour, rather than of the cast 
above described. 

The food of the wild Ass consists ‘chiefly of sa- 
line, or bitter and laetescent plants. It is also 
fond of salt or brackish Water. The manners of 
these animals very much,résemble those of the 
wild Horse. They assemblé in troops, undefthe 
confligy, of a leader or centinel; and are ex 
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treinely shy and vigilant, and, like the former 
animals, dart off with the utmost rap on the 
sight of mankind. They have been “at all ti 
ceicbrated for their swiftness, 'Tlicir voice 
bles that of the common or domesticated A 
is “bis th shriller. 

From this animal the. Gomedtic Ass nee 
gradually derived, which admits of considerable 
varietics as to size, beauty. nd “strength, i in dif- — 
ferent countries. Those of the eastern parts of | 
the world, as well as those of Africa, stil] or ek, 
in a great degree, of the native elegance of 
original or stock; and are very different fom 
those commonly seen in the northern parts of 
Europe; tor this animal seems to bes auch in- 
jured by the influence of a comparatively cold 
mate. 

The general run of European Asses have large | 








3 but 


slouching ears, a heavy appearance, and are of an 
ash-colour, more or less deep in different indi- 
viduals, with a blackish dorsal stripe, crossed by 
another over the shoulders, and thus exhibit- 
ing the original mark of their species. In their 
manners they exhibit no superior marks of saga- 
city, but have the merit of being patient, quiet, and | 
tractable, and are chiefly employed in the inferior 
oftices of sérvitude. The Ass is observed to be 
very temperate in his food, and by no means de 
licate in the choice of it; “eating thistles, and a, 
variety of coarse herbage which the horse 
He is said to be particularly fond of plant or 
which he will neglect every other amet i 
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ture. In his choice of water he is remarkably 
nice, and will drink only of that which is clear. | 
has al86 an aversion to mud or water in bis 
adj'and will pass out of the way rather than wet 
his feet in a puddles He is by no means vofd of 
docility, as vulgarly supposed ; but may be made 
ito practise several fe 3 not usual with his 
race, His voice, as is'well known, is a most hideous 
bray; a discordant guccession of flats and sharps. 
This is most strong in the male animal; the voice 

the female being weaker, though somewhat 

ller. . It is singular, bowever, that some au- 
thors have denied that the female Ass can properly 
be said to bray ; and Aldrovandus censures Ovid 
for this dine : “ Et rudit e scubra turpis Asella 
mola.” 

The good qualities of this despised and often 
ill-treated animal are so prettily detailed by the 
ingenious Abbé la Pluche, that I shall make no 
apology for here inserting his eulogy. 

** I confess,” says this agreeable writer, ‘‘ that 
the Ass is not master of very shining qualities ; 
but then he enjoys those that are very solid. If we 
resort to other animals for distinguished services, 
thigat least furnishes us with such as are most neces- 
sary. His voice is not altogether meiodious, nor 
b his air majestic, nor his manners very lively ; but 

then a fine voice has very little merit with people 

of solidity. With him the Want of a noble air hath 
its cor sation in a mild And modest counte- 
nanee; and instead of the boisterous and irregu- 


qualities of the Horse which are frequently 
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more incommodious than agreeable, the behaviour 
of the Ass is entirely simple and inaiee tay no 
supercilious and self-sufficient air. \He marches 
with a very uniform pace, and thong he 
extraordinary swift, he pursues his journey . a 
long time, and withoutgmtermission. He finishes 
his work in silence, s@gy@s you with a ape | 
severance, and discovers ~' F6tBhtation in his y 
ceedings, which is ‘certainly a considerable 2a 
complishment in a reine His meats. re- . 
quire no preparation, for he i8 per fectly well con- 
tented with the first thistle tha nts itsel 
his way. He does not preter d hat any thing is” 
due to him, and never appears squeamish or dis- 
satisfied: he thankfully accepts wh is of- 
fered to him: he hath an elegant re or 
best things, and very civilly contents himself 
with the most indifferent. If he happens to be 
forgotten, or is fastened a little too far from his 
fodder, he entreats his master, in the most pathe- 
tic language he can utter, to be so good as to 
supply his necessities, It is very just that he 
should live, and he employs all his rhetoric with 
that view. When he has finished his expostula- 
tions, he patiently waits the arrival of aplittle 
bran, or a few withered leaves; and. the m t 
he has dispatched his meal, he returns to his busi- 
ness, and marches on, without a murmur or reply.’ 
His occupations have a tinge of the meanness o 
those who set him to work; but the j 
that are formed, both of the Ass and hi 
are equally partial. The employments of a 
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. aw ‘Man of consequence, and an Officer of the re- 
enue, have an important air, and their habit 
oses or the spectators. On the contrary, the 
our of the Peasant has a mean and contemptible 
appearance, because his dress is poor, and his ¢on- 
dition despised. But eally make a false esti- 
ation of these par Itis the labour of the 
Feseant which is tga valuable, and alone truly 
necessary. Ofwhat, importance is it to us when 
Manager of the revenue glitters from head to 
ot with gold? We have no advantage from his 
urs. tontess, iges and Advocates are, 
. insome measure, ry; but they are made so 
by our folly and ehaviour; for they would 
no ong wanted, could we conduct ourselves 
ima rational manner. But, on the other hand, 
we could on no account, and in no season or con- 
dition of life, be without the Peasant and the Ar- 
tisan. These people may be considered as the 

' souls and sinews of the community, and the sup- 
port of our life. It is from them we are con- 
statitly deriving some accommodations for our 
wants. Our houses, our habits, our furniture, 
and our sustenance, rise out of their labours. Now 

Ww gwould become of your Vine-dressers, Gar- 
» ers, Masons, and the generality of country 
people, that is to say, of two-thirds of all man- 
kind, if they were destitute either of men or 
horses to convey the commodities and materials 
they employ and manufacture? The Ass is per- 
at their service: he carries fruit, herbs, 
ood, bricks, tiles, plaigter, lime, and straw. 
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The most abject offices are his ordinadg and 
it is as singular an advantage to this multitude of © 
workmen, as well. as oursélyes, to find a gentle, 
strong, and ‘indefatigable animal, who, with 
either expence or pride, replenishes our citiés and 
villages with all sorts ommodities. A short 
comparison will complete the illustration of. is,» 
services, and in some measure raise them out of 
their obscurity. The Horsevery much res 
those nations who are fond of glitter and hurry,; 













who are perpetually singing and d 
extremely studious to set- i 

mix gaicty in all their ae e admir- 
able in some distinguish nd decisive Occa- 
sions; but their fire frequently deg es into 
romantic enthusiasm; they fall into trans- 


ports ; they exhaust themselves, and lose the most 
favourable conjunctures for want of management 
and moderation, The Ass, on the contrary, re- 
sembles those people who are naturally heavy and 
pacific, whose understanding and capacity are li- 
mited to husbandry or commerce, an . ae 
ceed in the same track without discomposure, and 
complete, with a positive air, whatever they h 
once undertaken.” 

The Ass, trom his natural. tardiness, a ew 
awkwardness of his appearance, has frequent ex- 4 
cited the ridicule of inconsiderate spectators. It” 
is recorded that Crassus, a Roman of some dis-, 
tinction, laughed but once.in his life, a 
an Ass eating thistles; a circumstance 1 
by no means ridiculous, There is inde 
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tle tribe, called Onopordon, which, if its 
as vulgarly reported, might perhaps, 
ree, have justified this Roman’s mirth; 
as this is Mi€rely an idle fancy, it is difficult 
to guess at the reason of such sudden merriment 
in a person of a consti ion so peculiarly satur- 
nine. The learned Si mas Brown, in his 
Pleadodes ‘ia Epidemica, has not thought this rela- 
Crassus inwerthy of his notice; and has 
red his sentiments in language so curiously 
i¢, that I cannot but flatter myself the rea- 


est 
fies he quotation. 


‘© The? ilius, and now become 
common,,concerning Crassus, the grandfather of 
Arca Roman, that he never laugh- 
ed but in all his lite, and that was at an Ass 

eating thistles, is something strange. For if an 
indifferent and unridiculous object could draw his 
habitual auistereness unto a smile, it will be hard 
to believe he could with perpetuity resist the pro- 
per motives thereot. For the act of daughter, 
“which idenced by a sweet contraction of the 
muscles of the face, and a pleasant agitation of 
vocal organs, is not merely voluntary, or to- 
fithin the jurisdiction of ourselves: but as 
.¢ constraified by corporal contaction in 
» and hath been enforced in some, even in 
their death ; so the new, unusual, or unexpected 
. _jucundities, which present themselves to any man 
> in his at some time Or other, will have acti- 
ough to excitate the earthiest soul, and raise 
from the most composed tempers, Cer- 
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tainly the times were dull when these thimgs hap- 
pened, and the wits of those ages short of those ~ 











of ours; whengmén aintain 
table faces, as 
flatteries of wit, antl 


forts of jocularity. The-spirits of Hell, and Pluto 


h imma-. 
e. statues cam 


Punalterable at all ef- 


himself, whom Lucian akes ito laugh at pas-) © 
sages upon earth, | plainlyteoaidemn those, Sa-_ 
turnines, anda eid “the ? magnified! He- j 


~.zaclitus, who wept prepos rously, and made ya 





Hell on earth; for, rejecting the consolations ¢ 
life, he passed his days,in t uncom » 









fortable attendments of H. 
It may not be improper to obse rafMthe 
Mule is nothing more than a hybrid 1, be- 
tween this species and the Horse, di 
_ strength, size, and beauty, according to the pre- 
dominancy of its parental species. Mules are very 
little used in this country, but in Spain and some 
other parts of Europe are’ in much esteem, and 
have the reputation of being remancabl@eure- 
footed. ’ 
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+ 
Equus Zebra.  Exsfuscit 
p- 101. : ; 
White Horse, variegated ae wah rk=brown pg 


Zebra Indica. Aldr. 
Zeura, ou Zecorags 

Zebra. Edw. otis 
Le Zebre. Bilffg92. 
aoe P 


. 
r Pion nutifi 
Brive D hottérp en being found 
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ners boty 6f the wild Horse and the Ass; being 

~ excessively swift and vigilant. It is of a still 
wilder or more Sapp essidoepsepeaition than ei- 
ther of the former animals, and even such as have 
been taken véry young are with much difficulty 
ona to anyydegreé® of familiarity, and have: 
ve ly been see so far mamageable as, aay | 

he 
The + size of the debra is equal, or rather supe 
jor; to®that of the®Ass, and its form more ele- 
Sincég exclusive of its beautiful coloursy 
and ears afe well shaped, and of mode-* 
The colour is either milk-white, or, 
, with a very slight cast of buff or 
ginous ; and the whole animal is deco- 

rated on every part with le numerous black or 
ish-brown stripes, disposed with the utmost 
'Y and exhibiting an appearance not so 















ZEBR: 
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ZEBRA. 439 
easily described in words, as by a welffonducted 
figure. These stripes run in a transverse direc- 
tion both on the body and limbs, and in a longi- 
tudinal direction down the face, and their regular 
and beautiful gradation, flexures, and termination 
on the different parts of the animal, cannot be 
viewed without admiration. The tail is of mode- 
rate length, round, rather slender, marked with 
small blackish bars, and terminated by a thickish 
tuft of brown or black hair. ‘ 

The Zebra seems tu have been unknown to the® 
ancients ; the Onager of Pliny and other authors ~ 
relating only to the wild ass, 

Attempts have been made to domesticate the 
Zebra, and reduce it to obedience, like the Horse; 
but, as yet, the success has not been very consi- 
derable. Experiments of this kind have been 
chiefly made in Holland, and we are told by the 
Count de Buffon, that Zebras have been yoked 
to the Stadtholder’s chariot *; this, however, prov- 
ed to be a piece of misinformation, and is ac- 
cordingly contradicted in the sixth supplemental 
volume. Persevering attention may perhaps at 
length reduce this beautiful animal to a statevof 
domesticity. If this were practicable,-a new and 
elegant addition would be made to the luxuries 
of civilized life; since the Zebra scarcely yields 


to the Horse in gracefulness of figure, exclusive © 


of its captivating culours. 


* Buf. Suppl. vol. 3. 


Pd — 
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QUAGGA. 


= Quagga. E. supra castaneus fasciis fuscis, ad latera ma- 

sublus, pedibus cruribusque albus, Lin. Syst. Nat. 
213. 

7 acces Horse, whitish beneath, striped above with 

brown, spotted towards the hind parts, 

as Opeagha, or Quagga of the Hottentots. Masson's Travels, Phil, 

+. Trans. vol. 66. p.297. 

¥ ee Sevagea;ou Couagga. Sonnini’s Buff. vol. 29. p. 380. pl. 6. 

Zebra. Edw, pl. 223,? 

ape Quadr. 1. P- 14. 








“ Tars cord which till lately had been con- 

founded with the Zebra, is now acknowledged as 

a distinetsspecies, much allied to the former, but 

marked with fewer and larger bands, which are 

of a browner colour than in the Zebra, and are 

+ chietly disposed on the fore parts of the animal ; 

while the hind parts are rather spotted than strip- 

ed. The ground colounalso of the Quagga is of 

a ferruginous tinge, especially on the thighs and 

back. a is of milder or more docile nature 

than the Zebra, and is said to have been success- 

fully used by some 6f.the Dutch colonists at the 

, in the manner of a horse, for draught, &c. 

It inhabits: the same parts of Africa as the Zebra, 

but is found in separate herds; never deere 
with that SPECIES. jy, 





